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TUFFY  BEAN’S 
ONE-RING  CIRCUS 

CHAPTER  I 


A  NEW  FRIEND 

Well,  here  I  am  again,  as  gabby  and  frisky- 
like  as  ever! 

As  I  wrote  down  in  my  first  book,  my  name 
is  Tuffy  Bean.  Nor  am  I  ever  liable  to  be 
come  separated  from  that  name,  for  it  is  en¬ 
graved  on  the  brass  collar  that  I  wear. 
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Wherever  I  go,  the  name  goes  with  me,  like 
my  tail  and  my  toenails. 

I  was  one  of  seven  pups.  Nor  did  it  ever 
occur  to  my  busy  ma,  as  she  lovingly  nosed  us 
around  in  the  rickety  old  soap  box  that  she 
used  for  a  cradle,  that  she  had  a  literary  prod¬ 
igy,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  in  the  family.  Yet 
I  soon  proved  to  her  that  I  had  unusual  tenden¬ 
cies.  For  one  hot  June  day,  while  merrily 
sleuthing  a  dried-up  chicken  head  in  Mrs. 
Bean’s  pet  pansy  bed  (oh,  how  she  loved  to  have 
me  dig  in  that  pansy  bed!),  I  swallowed  a 
bumblebee. 

Mrs.  Bean  was  the  fat  lady  who  set  out  gravy 
for  us  in  a  cracked  blue  bowl,  around  which 
we  gathered  in  our  usual  mannerly  style,  each 
trying  to  see  who  could  get  the  most  gravy  on 
the  back  of  his  neck.  And  her  husband,  Mr. 
Bean,  a  stoop-shouldered,  weary-acting  farmer, 
was  the  man  who  coughed  up  the  jack  for  my 
swell  brass  collar. 

Did  you  ever  hear  liver  and  onions  sizzling 
in  a  hot  frying  pan?  Well,  that’s  the  way  that 
old  bumblebee  sounded  as  it  skidded  the  full 
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length  of  my  gullet.  And  when  it  finally  came 
to  a  stopping  place,  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach, 
it  did  exactly  what  you’d  expect  a  thing  of  its 
mean  disposition  to  do.  Suffering  cats!  I  saw 
then,  as  I  tried  frantically  to  tie  myself  into 
seventeen  kinds  of  knots  and  simultaneously 
imitate  a  high-powered  pin-wheel  in  full  mo¬ 
tion,  that  what  I  had  carelessly  mistaken  for 
an  innocent  little  butterfly  with  a  tempting  yel¬ 
low  end-gate  was  in  reality  an  abbreviated  Zep¬ 
pelin  all  fitted  up  for  war,  the  chief  fighting  in¬ 
strument  of  which  was  an  electrified  pitchfork. 

Ky-yiing,  I  lit  out  for  the  farmhouse,  the 
angry  old  Zeppelin  banging  away  pell-mell  at 
my  insides  for  dear  life.  And  convinced  that 
I  was  having  a  fit,  old  Mr.  Bean  grabbed  me, 
sort  of  panting-like,  and  chucked  me  into  a  pail 
of  cold  water. 

Then  Mrs.  Bean  herself  heaved  into  sight, 
sort  of  wheezing  and  hanging  to  her  fat  hips. 

“Laws-a-me!”  she  panted,  stopping  at  Mr. 
Bean’s  elbow.  “What  are  you  doing  to  that  poor 
little  pup?” 

“He’s  having  fits,”  came  the  excited  reply. 
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And  all  the  while,  of  course,  I  was  gurgling 
helplessly  in  the  bottom  of  the  pail ! 

But  Mrs.  Bean  soon  rescued  me. 

“It  isn’t  fits,”  she  spoke  sharply  to  her  dizzy- 
acting  husband.  “It’s  a  bumblebee.  I  had  my 
eyes  on  Tuffy  when  he  snapped  at  it.  But  he’ll 
get  something  worse  than  a  bee  in  his  stomach 
if  he  doesn’t  keep  out  of  my  pansy  bed!” 

Any  dog  who  could  guzzle  a  bumblebee  and 
live  through  it,  Mr.  Bean  then  told  me  in  his 
jolly,  dancing-eyed  way,  as  he  held  me  up  by 
the  tail  to  dry  off,  was  hard .  And  thus  I  got 
the  appropriate  name  of  Tuffy. 

From  that  time  on  Mr.  Bean  showed  me  spe¬ 
cial  attention.  He  bought  me  a  swell  collar, 
as  I  say.  And  loving  him,  I  listened  carefully 
to  everything  he  told  me.  So  it  was  no  time  at 
all  before  I  could  round  up  the  cows  at  milking 
time  fully  as  well  as  my  experienced  ma  herself. 
Admitted  to  the  farmhouse,  and  taught  various 
tricks  by  my  indulgent  master,  I  frequently 
brought  him  his  slippers  when  the  day’s  work 
was  done.  Nor  was  he  satisfied,  as  he  later 
sat  in  his  favorite  rocking  chair  on  the  breezy 
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front  porch,  unless  I  lay  dozing  at  his  feet. 

Those  were  happy,  care-free  days.  They  still 
stand  out  in  my  memory.  And  often  I  find  my¬ 
self  romping  in  a  dreamland  of  sunny,  grassy 
slopes,  tinkling  streams  and  cool  shadowy  for¬ 
ests.  For  such  was  the  nature  of  the  pleasing 
country  in  southern  Wisconsin  where  I  was  born 
and  raised.  No  dog  ever  had  a  finer  home. 
Which  isn’t  saying,  though,  that  it  was  a  swell 
home.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bean 
were  very  poor.  And  it  was  to  raise  money 
to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  their  small  farm 
that  Mr.  Bean  reluctantly  sold  me  to  an  old 
friend  of  his,  a  showman  by  the  name  of  Eben- 
ezer  Tiffet. 

And  thus  began  a  new  chapter  in  my  life. 

The  show  of  which  I  now  found  myself  a 
part,  under  Mr.  Tiffet’s  rather  shiftless  manage¬ 
ment,  wasn’t  much.  All  we  had  was  a  rickety 
old  automobile  in  which  we  traveled  from  town 
to  town,  where  we  usually  camped  overnight  on 
the  outskirts,  an  old  tattered  tent  and  the  per¬ 
forming  dogs  themselves,  of  which  I  already 
knew  several  by  name.  Arriving  in  town,  our 
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tall,  willowy,  smooth-talking  master  would  get 
permission  of  the  mayor  to  put  on  our  one-ring 
show  in  the  main  street,  later  taking  up  a  col¬ 
lection.  Not  infrequently  we  were  told  gruffly 
to  move  on.  Which  was  pretty  tough  on  us,  I 
want  to  tell  you,  when  we  were  down  to  our  last 
dollar. 

Having  paid  an  even  hundred  dollars  for 
me,  I  thought,  of  course,  that  old  Ebenezer,  as 
the  dogs  called  him,  had  a  big  bank  account. 
For  usually  men  don’t  dish  out  a  hunk  of  jack 
like  that  unless  they  can  afford  it. 

But  Paint  Brush,  one  of  the  performing  dogs, 
whose  mottled  hide  and  scrubby  tail  matched 
his  goofy  name,  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the 
showman  was  rich. 

“If  you  must  know  the  truth  of  the  matter,” 
I  was  told  in  plain  words,  that  being  one  of 
Paint  Brush’s  characteristics,  “he  hasn’t  enough 
money  on  hand  to  buy  himself  a  decent  pair  of 
shoes.” 

I  had  noticed  that  the  showman’s  toes  were 
sticking  out.  And  suddenly  a  wave  of  shame 
crept  over  me.  Much  less  than  being  a  miser, 
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as  I  had  suspected,  he  cheerfully  had  separated 
himself  from  his  last  dollar  to  help  a  friend. 

Which  shows  you  what  a  swell  old  geezer 
he  was! 

“Did  you  know,”  I  then  inquired  of  Paint 
Brush,  glad  to  have  someone  to  talk  to,  to  thus 
drive  away  my  loneliness,  “that  he  paid  one 
hundred  dollars  for  me,  to  help  my  old  master 
save  his  farm?” 

“Humph!”  Paint  Brush  gave  one  of  his  up¬ 
pish  little  grunts.  “Why  talk  about  it?  For 
we  all  know  that  you  aren’t  worth  ten  cents, 
let  alone  a  hundred  dollars.” 

Gosh!  It  came  so  unexpected-like  that  I  al¬ 
most  fell  over. 

Then  I  stiffened. 

“Oh,”  says  I,  giving  him  a  mean  eye,  “is 
that  so?” 

“We’ve  picked  up  dogs  in  alleys,”  came  the 
added  insult,  “that  had  more  brains  than  you.” 

“Anyway,”  says  I,  figuring  that  I’d  take  him 
down  and  chaw  his  ears  off  later  on,  when  I 
got  better  acquainted  with  the  outfit,  “it’s  nice 
and  polite  of  you  to  tell  me  about  it.” 
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Putting  on  a  “ring-around-the-rosy”  stunt, 
he  looked  me  up  one  side  and  down  the  other. 

“Still,”  says  he,  kind  of  reflective-like,  “old 
Ebenezer  didn’t  get  hung  up  so  terribly  bad, 
after  all.  For  the  brass  collar’s  worth  some¬ 
thing.” 

The  insulting  little  whelp! 

But  when  I  started  for  him,  determined  to 
take  him  down  without  further  delay  and  chaw 
a  hole  in  him,  he  stopped  me  with  a  merry,  rol¬ 
licking  laugh,  reminding  me  for  all  the  world 
of  my  brother  Cobby. 

“I  just  wanted  to  see  if  you  had  any  spunk, 
says  he,  with  dancing  eyes. 

“I  can  easily  give  you  a  demonstration,”  says 
I,  still  kind  of  bristly-like. 

“Shucks!”  says  he,  with  a  droll  wink.  “That’s 
no  way  to  talk  to  your  new  buddy.” 

Gee!  It  meant  a  lot  to  me  just  then  to  know 
that  he  really  liked  me.  For  I  missed  my  ma 
and  my  pa.  They  were  constantly  on  my  mind. 
The  days  that  I  had  been  separated  from  them 
seemed  like  years. 

“The  wonder  is,”  Paint  Brush  read  my 
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thoughts,  “that  you  didn’t  dig  out  for  home. 
Other  new  dogs  have  done  that.” 

“Then  you  knew,”  says  I,  searching  his  sym¬ 
pathetic  eyes,  “that  I  was  homesick?” 

“Go  squint  at  yourself  in  a  mirror,”  says  he. 
“You’ve  got  a  face  as  long  as  a  cow’s  tail.” 

“Please  don’t  talk  about  cows,”  says  I  mis¬ 
erably,  as  a  picture  of  the  old*  farm  rose  up  in 
my  mind. 

“The  thing  for  you  to  do,”  says  he  sensibly, 
“is  to  buck  up  and  learn  some  new  tricks.” 

I  had  been  too  homesick  to  pay  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  show.  But  I  knew  what  he  him¬ 
self  could  do. 

“I’ll  never  be  as  good  as  you,”  says  I 
earnestly. 

“Listen,  Tufly,”  says  he,  sidling  up  to  me. 
“When  I  spoke  of  new  tricks  I  didn’t  mean  that 
your  old  tricks  are  junk.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
you’re  blamed  good  for  a  house-dog.  And  old 
Ebenezer  knows  it,  too.  That’s  why  he’s  break¬ 
ing  you  in  easy.  He  wants  to  be  sure  of  you. 
We  all  know  that  he  paid  a  big  price  for  you. 
But  when  he  gets  through  with  you,  clever 
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showman  that  he  is,  you’re  going  to  be  worth  a 
whole  lot  more  than  a  hundred  dollars,  and  I 
don’t  mean  maybe.” 

“You  make  me  happy,”  I  told  him,  with 
changed  feelings. 

And  having  brought  me  out  of  the  dumps, 
to  so  speak,  he  was  as  tickled  as  a  bug  in  a  rug. 

“That’s  the  dope,”  he  cried.  “Think  about 
the  future  and  let  the  past  take  care  of  itself. 
There’s  big  things  in  store  for  you,  Tufify.  You 
may  even  wind  up  in  the  movies.” 

Me  in  the  movies!  It  seemed  unbelievable. 
But  other  dogs  had  done  it,  so  why  shouldn’t  I? 

Certainly,  I  told  myself,  eager  now  to  forge 
ahead,  it  was  worth  trying. 

Dear  old  Mr.  Bean!  A  wave  of  emotion 
crept  over  me  as  I  thought  of  him.  Little  did 
he  suspect,  as  he  slaved  and  toiled  in  the  field 
to  earn  the  other  four  hundred  dollars  that  he 
owed  on  the  mortgage,  that  some  day  the  dog  of 
his  choice  would  drive  up  to  the  farmhouse 
door  in  a  glittering  Rolls-Royce,  with  a  million- 
dollar  movie  contract  parked  majestically  on 
the  back  seat. 


W e  sniffed  hungry-like  at  the  steaming  pot 


CHAPTER  II 


AROUND  THE  CAMP  FIRE 

Unable  to  get  Mr.  Bean  and  the  old  home 
out  of  my  mind,  I  hadn’t  tried  to  like  my  new 
master.  In  fact,  if  I  must  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  had  tried  not  to  like  him.  For  I  saw  in  him 
the  fancied  cause  of  my  present  unhappy  sepa¬ 
ration  from  all  that  was  near  and  dear  to  me. 
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But  all  that  was  changed  now.  For  I  had 
learned  what  a  noble-spirited  old  man  Mr.  Tif- 
fet  really  was.  He  deserved  the  best  that  I  could 
do  for  him.  And  much  less  than  wanting  to 
run  away  from  him,  as  I  had  thought  of  doing 
at  times,  so  great  was  my  loneliness,  I  was 
eager  now  to  become  a  part  of  his  show,  hoping 
that  my  tricks  would  bring  in  a  few  added  dol¬ 
lars,  thus  enabling  him  to  stick  his  feet  into  a 
new  pair  of  shoes. 

We  were  camped  on  the  outskirts  of  Rockton, 
Illinois,  having  come  within  sight  of  the  little 
country  village  early  in  the  afternoon.  But  old 
Ebenezer  had  learned  long  ago  that  afternoon 
“pass-the-hat”  shows  such  as  his,  attended  prin¬ 
cipally  by  children,  didn’t  pay.  So  we  were 
now  waiting  till  evening,  at  which  time  there 
would  be  more  adults  in  the  street. 

Among  other  things,  Paint  Brush  had  told 
me  that  the  experienced  showman  usually  kept 
his  new  dogs  tied  up  until  they  got  used  to  him. 
But  no  rope  had  ever  been  put  on  me.  And 
thus  I  was  made  to  realize,  as  I  further  con¬ 
sidered  my  circumstances,  with  an  eye  to  the 
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future,  that  he  did  expect  big  things  from  me. 

But  he  made  no  particular  fuss  over  me 
when  I  rubbed  against  his  long,  lanky  legs  that 
night  while  he  was  getting  supper.  He  scarcely 
noticed  me,  in  fact.  Yet  something  told  me  that 
he  had  observed  the  change  in  me.  And  I  had 
the  feeling,  too,  that  he  was  pleased. 

“How  old  is  he?”  I  inquired  of  Paint  Brush, 
as  we  sat  beside  the  fire  over  which  our  supper 
was  cooking  in  a  black  iron  kettle. 

“Sixty-two,”  came  the  reply. 

“And  has  he  been  a  showman  all  his  life?”  I 
was  further  led  along  by  my  curiosity. 

“So  I  understand,”  Paint  Brush  accompanied 
the  words  by  a  nod. 

“Sixty-two  years  old,”  says  I,  kind  of  reflec¬ 
tive-like,  “and  he  hasn’t  a  decent  pair  of  shoes!” 

“Well,  what  about  it?”  Paint  Brush  stiff¬ 
ened  loyally. 

“I  should  think  he’d  get  a  job  in  a  factory,” 
says  I,  “where  he  could  save  up  some  money. 
For  he’ll  soon  be  too  old  to  travel  around  this 
way.  And  then  what’ll  become  of  him?” 

“You  seem  to  overlook  the  fact,  Tuffy,”  came 
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Paint  Brush’s  quiet  reply,  “that  different 
people  find  happiness  in  different  ways.  Some 
men  take  up  farming,  like  the  old  geezer  that 
you  lived  with  in  Wisconsin;  and  some  are  law¬ 
yers.  Others  like  to  roam  around.  If  old  Eben- 
ezer  had  located  on  a  farm  in  his  younger 
years,  I  dare  say  he’d  be  worth  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  today.  But  that  kind  of  life  didn’t 
appeal  to  him.  He  wanted  to  travel.  And  lov¬ 
ing  dogs,  he  got  a  bunch  of  them  together  and 
started  out.  This  is  his  idea  of  real  happiness. 
So  don’t  waste  any  sympathy  on  him.  For  he 
wouldn’t  change  his  ways  if  he  could.  Just 
as  you  see  him  now,  that’s  the  way  he  wants  to 
be;  and  that’s  the  way  he’ll  be  as  long  as  he 
lives.  Cages  are  all  right  for  canaries,  I  guess. 
But  you  know  what  happens  to  eagles  when  you 
cage  them  up.  And  that’s  what  would  happen 
to  him,  too,  if  he  was  shut  up  in  a  factory,  as 
you  suggest.  The  confinement  would  kill  him. 
So  let  him  live  his  days  as  he  wants  to  live  them. 
For  he’s  perfectly  happy,  as  I  say.” 

And  listening  to  the  old  man’s  droning  song, 
as  he  bent  over  the  steaming  kettle,  the  con- 
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tents  of  which  he  turned  over  and  over  with  a 
long-handled  spoon,  I  was  made  to  realize  that 
he  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  happiest  mor¬ 
tals  that  I  ever  had  seen.  The  future  didn’t 
bother  him  at  all.  Having  long  made  his  bed 
on  Mother  Nature’s  own  grass,  so  to  speak, 
picking  her  fruits  here  and  there  as  he  traveled 
through  the  country  with  his  beloved  four-leg¬ 
ged  companions,  he  had  a  sort  of  childish  confi¬ 
dence  that  she  would  similarly  take  care  of  him 
to  the  end. 

Here  a  black  shepherd  dog  named  Mutt  came 
tearing  into  camp,  telling  us,  as  he  sniffed 
hungry-like  at  the  steaming  pot’s  contents,  that 
he  had  pushed  Powder  Puff,  one  of  the  smaller 
performing  dogs,  into  the  near-by  river. 

“What  happened?”  grinned  Paint  Brush, 
wishing,  of  course,  that  he  had  been  there  to 
see  the  fun.  For  Powder  Puff  was  about  as 
popular  with  the  other  dogs  as  an  epidemic  of 
Sandburrs. 

“Oh,”  Mutt  grinned  in  return,  “he  got  to 
shooting  off  his  bazzoo  at  us,  telling  us  in  his 
important  way  how  much  it  would  improve 
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our  looks  if  we  wore  our  tails  in  front.  So  I 
just  gave  him  a  gentle  little  shove,  and  down 
the  bank  he  went,  as  cunning  as  you  please.” 

Then  we  turned  as  the  other  dogs  galloped 
into  sight,  well  pleased  with  their  romp  on  the 
river  bank,  Powder  Puff,  as  usual,  bringing  up 
the  rear. 

“Someone  get  a  blotter,”  yipped  Beans,  a  jolly 
little  bulldog.  “For  poor  Puffy  fell  into  the 
naughty  old  river  and  got  his  tonsils  wet.” 

After  which,  of  course,  there  was  a  general 
laugh. 

“I  didn’t  fall  in,”  Powder  Puff  pushed  his 
snarling  voice  at  us,  as  he  shook  his  wet  legs. 
“Somebody  shoved  me.” 

“Do  tell!”  says  Mutt  innocently. 

“Yah,”  Powder  Puff  fastened  his  mean  little 
eyes  on  the  bigger  dog,  “and  you’re  the  bird 
that  did  it,  too.” 

“I  do  recall  bumping  into  something  on  the 
river  bank,”  Mutt  spoke  thoughtfully,  as  he 
slyly  winked  at  us  with  his  good-natured  eyes. 
“But  I  thought  it  was  just  a  bad  smell.” 

“You’ll  have  a  bad  smell  before  I  get 
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through  with  you/’  came  the  furious  threat. 

“Don’t  hurt  him,  Puffy,”  laughed  Wiggles, 
still  another  performing  dog. 

“He’ll  find  out,”  the  angry  one  further  spread 
his  mean  gab  around,  “that  brains  are  mightier 
than  mere  bulk.” 

Which,  as  you  can  imagine,  stirred  up  a  big¬ 
ger  laugh  than  ever. 

In  the  meantime  old  Ebenezer  had  poured 
the  contents  of  the  iron  kettle  in  a  shallow  pan, 
saving  a  small  portion  of  the  cooked  food  for 
himself. 

“No,”  he  yelled  at  us,  when  we  started  pell- 
mell  for  the  feast,  “you  kain’t  eat  now.  Jumpin’ 
Jupiter!  Won’t  you  never  1’arn  that  you’ve  got 
to  let  your  stuff  cool?  So  sit  thar  in  a  row  till 
I  tell  you  to  move.  An’  you  needn’t  go  cookin’ 
up  no  schemes  nuther,”  he  made  himself  look 
severe,  “to  push  little  Powder  Puff  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  pan  like  you  did  last  night  when  we 
stopped  outside  of  Afton,  Wisconsin.” 

“Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,”  sang  Mutt,  in 
his  nonsensical  way,  as  he  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  row.  And  then  he  rolled  his  big  eyes  at 
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Powder  Puff,  who  had  the  foot  of  the  line  all 
to  himself. 

“Baa-a-a!”  the  latter  made  an  ugly  face.  “I 
dare  you  to  touch  me  now,  you  big  stiff.” 

“Tag,”  says  Mutt,  giving  the  nearest  dog  a 
shove,  who  in  turn  shoved  another,  Powder 
Puff,  in  the  end,  getting  a  bunt  that  sent  him 
sprawling. 

“Git  up  thar  an’  behave  yourself,”  came  the 
showman’s  sharp  command,  “before  I  take  a 
stick  to  you.” 

Which,  of  course,  sent  a  snicker  the  whole 
length  of  the  line. 


Mutt  put  on  an  oriental  dance 


CHAPTER  III 

AN  OVERNIGHT  STOP 

The  kind-hearted  showman  wanted  us  to  have 

plenty  of  good  wholesome  food,  such  as  stewed 

pig’s  feet  and  boiled  potatoes.  That  was  more 

important  in  his  mind  than  shoes.  And  so  the 

big  iron  kettle  was  lugged  from  one  camping 

place  to  another,  the  cook  telling  us,  when  he 
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dished  out  our  meals,  to  eat  hearty  of  the  pro¬ 
vided  food  and  leave  the  junk  alone  that  dogs 
usually  pick  up  along  country  roads. 

I  used  to  think  that  Mrs.  Bean  was  the  world’s 
best  cook.  But  old  Ebenezer,  let  me  tell  you, 
had  talents  of  his  own,  having  cooked  for  years 
over  an  open  fire.  Boy,  what  he  could  do  to  a 
quartet  of  soup  bones  and  a  hatful  of  spuds  was 
simply  divine!  Um- yum -yum !  No  wonder 
that  our  months  watered  as  we  sat  there  in  line, 
awaiting  his  further  orders. 

“Tuffy,”  then  came  the  command,  as  the  cook 

put  away  his  own  dishes  in  the  back  of  the 

/ 

cluttered  car,  “go  over  thar  an’  see  if  the  stew 
is  cool.” 

Hot-diggity!  Here  came  my  chance,  I  told 
myself  happily,  as  I  legged  it  for  the  shallow 
pan,  to  get  the  start  of  the  others. 

But  old  Ebenezer  stopped  me. 

“On  second  thought,”  says  he,  sort  of  drawl¬ 
ing  out  his  words,  “I  believe  I’ll  let  Powder 
Puff  test  the  stew.” 

Mutt  laughed  at  me. 

“Almost,  my  friend,”  says  he,  I  fell  into 
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the  line  with  the  others,  “but  not  quite,” 

“Why  did  he  call  me  back?”  says  I,  both 
puzzled  and  disappointed. 

“It’s  a  part  of  your  training,  I  guess.” 

The  showman,  I  noticed,  was  watching  me 
closely. 

“Now,  Tuffy,”  says  he,  in  that  drawling  way 
of  his,  as  Powder  Puff,  after  a  final  hateful 
glance  at  us,  triumphantly  unhinged  his  tongue 
and  draped  it  over  the  edge  of  the  pan,  every 
line  of  his  mean  little  face  expressing  the  satis¬ 
faction  that  he  felt  to  thus  get  the  start  of  us, 
“you  go  over  thar  an’  do  it  right.” 

Gosh!  He  kind  of  had  me  up  a  tree  now. 

“What  did  he  mean?”  I  quickly  whispered  to 
Mutt. 

“Search  me,”  came  the  puzzled  reply. 

I  then  turned  to  Paint  Brush.  But  with  no 
success.  For  he  was  just  as  much  in  the  dark 
regarding  the  showman’s  meaning  as  the  rest 
of  us. 

And  all  the  time  old  Ebenezer  stood  there, 
hiding  his  thoughts  behind  those  narrowed  eyes 
of  his. 
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I  had  to  do  something.  For  I  didn’t  want 
him  to  think  that  I  was  a  dumbbell.  So  I 
waltzed  up  to  the  stew.  And  then,  as  I  pre¬ 
pared  to  spear  it  with  my  own  eager  tongue, 
I  sort  of  got  the  drift  of  what  was  expected  of 
me.  When  several  people  are  to  eat  out  of  the 
same  dish  it  isn’t  mannerly  for  one  of  them  to 
stick  his  tongue  into  the  contents.  Not  that 
dogs  care  a  rap  about  such  things.  At  least  we 
didn’t.  But  this  was  a  sort  of  test  of  my  intelli¬ 
gence,  or  whatever  you  call  it. 

So,  unable  to  hold  a  spoon,  I  gingerly  touched 
the  stew  with  my  cleaned  paw,  as  a  man  would 
have  done  with  the  tip  of  his  finger.  Nor  will 
I  ever  forget  the  look  of  satisfaction  that  came 
over  my  master’s  wrinkled  face. 

“Good  work,  Tuffy,”  says  he,  as  the  others 
came  on  the  gallop  to  get  their  share  of  the 
cooled  food. 

“Papa’s  pet!”  sneered  Powder  Puff,  as  our 
noses  collided  in  the  pan. 

“Be  careful,”  says  I,  as  he  tried  to  submerge, 
“that  you  don’t  get  your  propeller  tangled  up  in 
the  sea  weeds  and  drown.” 
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Then,  can  you  imagine  it,  he  sneezed  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  pan.  And  while  the  rest 
of  us  were  digging  hunks  of  stewed  beef  out 
of  our  eyes,  he  stuffed  himself  to  a  fare-you- 
well. 

No  wonder  the  other  dogs  all  hated  him. 

Later  on  we  drove  into  town  in  the  show¬ 
man’s  rattly  old  flivver,  each  loose  part  of  which 
seemed  anxious  to  carry  off  the  honors  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  noise.  And  following  the  usual 
plan  we  stopped  in  the  main  street,  out  of  the 
way  of  passing  cars.  In  a  little  town  like  that 
it  was  easy  to  find  the  mayor.  And  told  by  the 
generous  officeholder  to  go  ahead  with  our 
tricks,  we  put  on  a  complete  show,  which  lasted 
for  more  than  thirty  minutes. 

The  customary  “ring”  having  been  made, 
with  the  rope  and  short  wooden  standards  that 
the  experienced  showman  carried  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  Mutt  and  Paint  Brush  started  off  the  show 
by  playing  leapfrog.  After  a  round  or  two, 
Powder  Puff  joined  them,  small  hoops  having 
been  provided  for  the  trio  to  jump  through. 
Then  a  wire  was  put  up  for  Paint  Brush  to 
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walk  on.  That  was  his  best  trick,  as  it  required 
a  lot  of  careful  balancing.  And  like  the  other 
dogs,  I  kind  of  held  my  breath  till  the  act  was 
over.  For  often  the  daring  performer  got  some 
hard  falls.  But  he  did  a  perfect  job  of  it  to¬ 
night. 

A  clown,  Wiggles  wore  a  funny  little  suit, 
that  always  got  a  hearty  laugh.  And  maybe 
you  think  that  the  kids  didn’t  roar  when  Mutt 
put  on  an  oriental  dance  with  a  grass  petticoat 
draped  around  him,  old  Ebenezer  furnishing 
the  orchestra  stuff  with  a  harmonica. 

Then  came  my  turn,  the  showman  having 
told  me  on  the  way  to  town,  as  he  sensed  the 
change  in  me,  that  he  was  going  to  make  me  a 
regular  part  of  the  program  hereafter. 

“An’  now,  folks,”  announced  the  ringmaster, 
whose  big  gab,  of  course,  was  a  necessary  part 
of  the  show,  “I’m  goin’  to  introduce  a  dog  fur 
which  I  jest  paid  a  hundred  dollars.  That’s  a 
big  price  fur  me  to  pay  fur  a  dog.  Nor  is  he 
the  pedigreed  kind.  He’s  jest  dog,  folks — plain 
dog.  But  you’re  goin’  to  like  him.  An’  I  think 
you’re  goin’  to  agree  with  me,  when  you’ve 
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seen  him  work,  that  he’s  mighty  smart.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  he’s  ever  appeared  in  public. 
Yes,  folks,  that’s  him  sittin’  over  thar  on  that 
stool.  Looks  kinda  scared,  huh?  Which  in  it¬ 
self  proves  that  he  understands  every  word  that 
I’m  sayin’  about  him.  He’s  what  I  call  a 
thinkin’  dog.  An’  while  he  knows  a  few  of  the 
ol’  tricks,  sech  as  jumpin’  through  hoops  an’ 
the  like,  I’m  goin’  to  see  if  we  can’t  put  on 
somethin’  new  fur  your  special  entertainment. 
Nor  does  he  know  what  I’m  goin’  to  ask  him 
to  do.  So  don't  ridicule  him,  folks,  if  he  gets 
mixed  up.  Remember,  he’s  new  at  the  game. 
.  .  .  Are  you  ready,  Tuffy?”  came  the  kindly  in¬ 
quiry. 

Sort  of  stupefied,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  I 
think  I  would  have  squatted  there  forever  if 
a  red-headed  kid  in  the  front  row  hadn’t  poked 
me  in  the  ribs  with  a  long  stick. 

“Git  up,  Slow  Motion,”  says  he,  “an’  earn 
your  beefsteak.” 

So  I  separated  myself  from  the  stool.  And 
what  do  you  know  if  old  Ebenezer  didn’t  park 
the  big  stew  kettle  in  the  middle  of  the 
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ring,  telling  me  to  go  and  wash  my  face  in  it! 

But  I  was  wise  to  him  now.  And  instead  of 
burying  my  face  in  the  kettle,  as  he  ordered,  I 
looked  at  it,  sort  of  reflective-like,  and  then 
shook  my  head. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Tuffy?”  says  he  kindly. 
“Why  don’t  yo  go  ahead  an’  wash  your  face, 
like  I  told  you  to?” 

But  again  I  shook  my  head. 

Then  the  pleased  ringmaster  gave  a  merry 
crackling  laugh. 

“Don’t  you  ketch  on,  folks?”  came  the  in¬ 
quiry.  “He  knows  that’s  the  kettle  we  do  our 
cookin’  in.  An’  that’s  why  he  won’t  wash 
his  face  in  it,  purtic’lar  little  rascal  that 
he  is!” 

Then  he  got  out  a  small  tub  that  he  frequently 
soaked  his  feet  in. 

“Now,”  says  he,  with  twinkling  eyes,  “show 
the  folks,  Tuffy,  that  you  do  know  how  to  wash 
your  face,  an’  do  it  proper.” 

So  I  put  my  mug  into  the  empty  tub,  sort  of 
letting  on,  of  course,  that  it  was  full  of  water. 
And  you  should  have  heard  the  people  laugh 
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as  I  “scrubbed”  vigorously  first  with  one  front 
paw  and  then  with  the  other. 

“An’  now,  friends,”  the  ringmaster  brought 
the  program  to  a  close,  “I’m  goin’  to  pass  the 
hat,  an’  if  you  feel  like  puttin’  in  a  dime  or  a 
quarter,  or  even  a  dollar,  I’ll  guarantee  you  that 
the  money  won’t  be  wasted.  The  only  trick  I 
kain’t  teach  my  dogs  is  to  live  without  eatin’. 
An’  occasionally  I  have  to  put  away  a  bite  or 
two  myself.  So  be  jest  as  generous  as  you  kin.” 

With  those  bare  toes  of  his  sticking  out  in 
plain  sight,  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  audience 
would  separate  itself  generously  from  a  few  five- 
dollar  bills.  But  all  he  got  in  his  wrinkled  felt 
hat  was  dimes  and  nickels. 

But  much  less  than  being  disappointed  like 
me,  he  seemed  happier  than  ever  as  we  drove 
back  to  the  river  where  we  planned  to  spend 
the  night. 

“We  kin  do  a  lot  on  eighty-five  cents,”  he  told 
us,  cackling-like,  as  he  jiggled  the  loose  steer¬ 
ing  wheel  around,  the  dogs  in  the  back  seat 
flipping  first  to  one  side  and  then  the  other.  “All 
we  need  fur  gas  an’  ile  to  take  us  to  the  next 
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town  is  fifteen  cents.  Which  leaves  us  seventy 
cents  for  our  meat  an’  taters.” 

After  which,  telling  us  to  behave  ourselves, 
he  set  up  his  old  tent  near  the  spot  where  he 
had  cooked  supper,  and  wrapping  himself  in  an 
old  horse  blanket  he  went  to  sleep. 


Old  Ebenezer  uncorked  his  snoring  apparatus 


CHAPTER  IV 


BEDTIME  FUN 

HAVING  fixed  up  the  back  part  of  the  bow- 
legged  old  flivver  for  our  use,  its  queer  owner 
frequently  crawled  in  with  us  on  rainy  nights, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  leaky  car  top  gave 
him  any  more  protection  than  his  tattered  tent. 

Nor  did  he  complain  if  we  similarly  crawled 
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in  with  him  on  cool  nights.  Once  we  actually 
crowded  him  out  of  the  tent,  like  the  story  of 
the  Arab  and  his  camel.  But  a  little  thing  like 
that  didn’t  upset  him.  Loving  us,  he  saw  some¬ 
thing  good  in  everything  we  did. 

Powder  Puff,  though,  superior  little  dandy 
that  he  was,  didn’t  propose  to  sleep  in  the  back 
of  the  car  with  the  rest  of  us.  The  old  car  with 
its  tattered  cushions  wasn’t  good  enough  for 
him .  He’d  sit  in  front  of  the  tent  till  its  occu¬ 
pant  was  asleep.  Then  he’d  crawl  slyly  into 
the  bottom  of  the  horse  blanket  and  wriggle  his 
way  to  the  top,  where  he  and  old  Ebenezer 
would  spend  the  balance  of  the  night  rubbing 
noses.  One  night  Mutt  thought  he’d  try  it. 
But  he  was  so  big  that  he  ripped  the  blanket. 
And  instead  of  gaining  for  himself  a  nice  cozy 
bed,  he  ended  up  with  a  sore  back.  For  the 
awakened  blanket  owner  took  after  him  heat¬ 
edly  and  warmed  him  up  with  the  business  end 
of  the  big  cooking  spoon. 

Trusting  us,  old  Ebenezer  felt  that  it  was  un¬ 
necessary  to  tie  us  up,  except  in  the  case  of  an 
occasional  new  dog,  as  I  have  mentioned.  And 
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proud  of  the  confidence  that  he  had  in  us  we 
tried  hard  to  behave  ourselves.  Which  isn’t 
saying,  though,  that  we  passed  up  any  fun.  Oh, 
baby!  That  loose-jointed  old  flivver  rocked 
more  than  once  as  we  played  “ring-around-the- 
rosy”  with  each  others’  tails.  But  we  never  did 
any  harm  in  the  neighborhood,  such  as  chasing 
cattle  or  sheep.  If  we  left  camp  at  all  we  did 
it  in  an  orderly  way.  But  usually  we  stuck  close 
to  our  beloved  master.  For  he  furnished  us 
with  plenty  of  food,  as  I  say.  And  there  was 
more  fun  at  home  than  elsewhere. 

Old  Ebenezer  having  turned  in,  as  described, 
Powder  Puff  as  usual  took  up  his  station  in  front 
of  the  small  tent,  ready  to  jump  inside  out  of 
harm’s  way  at  the  first  sign  of  hostilities,  for  he 
knew,  all  right,  how  popular  he  was  with  the 
rest  of  the  gang. 

“Before  I’d  sleep  in  that  lousy  old  bed  of 
yours,”  he  told  us,  as  he  sort  of  strutted  around 
in  the  tent’s  protected  territory,  “I’d  climb  a 
tree  and  imitate  a  crow.” 

“Why  pick  on  the  poor  crows?”  says  Mutt, 
“for  they  never  did  anything  to  you.” 
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“Baa-a-a!”  the  impudent  one  pushed  out  his 
mean-looking  mug. 

“He  thinks  he’s  a  lamb,”  put  in  Wiggles. 

“Well,  that  isn’t  surprising,”  says  Mutt,  in  his 
genial  way.  “For  everybody  knows  that  his  ma 
dropped  him  on  his  head  when  he  was  a  baby.” 

“And  would  mamma  ever  be  proud  of  her 
handiwork,”  contributed  Paint  Brush,  “if  she 
could  see  her  little  lovey-dovey  now.” 

“The  family  masterpiece,”  chimed  in  Beans. 

“Rave  on,”  says  Powder  Puff,  as  he  continued 
to  strut  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  tent. 

Then  as  old  Ebenezer  uncorked  his  snoring 
apparatus,  thus  announcing  to  the  world  that 
he  was  waltzing  around  in  dreamland,  the  wait¬ 
ing  bed  partner  flipped  himself  out  of  sight. 

“Ta-ta!”  says  he,  poking  his  hateful  little  nose 
at  us  through  a  hole  in  the  tent.  “Here’s  hop¬ 
ing  that  you  have  a  nice  pleasant  snooze  in 
that  animated  louse-cage  of  yours.  But  be  care¬ 
ful,  trash,  that  you  don’t  throw  your  arms  out 
of  joint  scratching  each  other.” 

There  was  a  short,  deep  silence. 

“Do  you  wonder  at  it,”  Mutt  then  turned  his 
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big  earnest  eyes  on  me,  “that  I  shoved  him  into 
the  drink  this  afternoon?” 

Disgusted  with  the  little  snob,  the  first  of  his 
kind  that  I  ever  had  bumped  into,  I  was  sort 
of  curious,  too. 

“What  makes  him  that  way?”  says  I. 

“Poor  bringing  up,”  says  Mutt. 

“And  is  he  a  hopeless  case?”  I  further  in¬ 
quired. 

“Well,”  shrugged  Mutt,  “I  don’t  see  that 
he’s  benefited  any  by  his  association  with  us.” 

“How  long  have  you  known  him?”  I  tried  to 
get  a  further  line  on  the  snobbish  one’s  personal 
history. 

“About  two  months,”  came  the  reply. 

“And  how  long  have  you  been  with  the 
show?”  my  curiosity  then  took  a  different  turn. 

“Two  years.” 

“That’s  a  long  time,”  says  I  thoughtfully. 

“I  had  big  ideas  when  old  Ebenezer  picked 
me  up  in  Tennessee,”  Mutt  then  spoke  more  inti¬ 
mately  of  his  early  life,  the  memory  of  which 
seemed  to  sadden  him.  “And  least  of  all  did 
I  suspect  then,  as  I  mastered  my  tricks,  that  I’d 
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follow  him  around  for  two  years.  But  here  I 
am.  And  so  deeply  attached  to  him  am  I  now 
that  I  wouldn’t  leave  him  for  anything  in  the 
world.” 

“What  did  you  want  to  do?”  says  I,  thinking 
of  my  own  big  dreams,  “go  on  the  stage?” 

“And  why  not?”  he  countered,  by  way  of  re¬ 
ply.  “Other  dogs  have  done  it  ahead  of  me.” 

I  felt  peculiarly  discouraged. 

“And  didn’t  you  ever  get  a  chance  at  all?”  I 
further  inquired. 

“No,”  he  spoke  shortly,  accompanying  the 
word  by  a  shake  of  his  shaggy  head.  And  when 
I  looked  into  his  expressive  eyes  I  saw  that  they 
were  fastened  on  some  unknown  object  millions 
of  miles  away. 

Then  he  kind  of  shook  off  his  depression. 

“There  really  isn’t  much  for  a  dog  to  do  in 
this  world,  when  you  come  to  think  about  it. 
That  is,”  he  gestured,  “ big  stuff.  You  know 
what  I  mean — movie  jobs  and  circus  jobs.  A 
few  dogs  have  gotten  to  the  top.  But  I  know 
now  that  I’ll  never  be  one  of  them.  I  thought 
I  could  put  it  over.  But  the  chance  I  longed 
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and  waited  for  never  came  my  way,  as  I  say.59 

“And  you  really  believe,”  says  I,  hanging 
eagerly  on  his  reply,  experienced  performer 
that  he  was,  “that  a  dog’s  success  depends  wholly 
on  chance?” 

“Chance  is  the  biggest  factor,  Tuffy,”  he 
spoke  earnestly.  “For  what  good  is  brains  to 
a  performing  dog  if  he  never  gets  out  of  the 
tall  sticks?  You’ve  got  to  be  discovered.  Other¬ 
wise  you’re  a  black  star.  A  diamond,  you  know, 
doesn’t  reflect  much  light  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well.” 

I  saw  what  he  meant.  I  had  the  goods,  all 
right.  There  was  no  doubt  about  that.  But 
unless  the  right  kind  of  a  promoter  came  along, 
with  a  job  that  matched  my  talents,  I’d  prob¬ 
ably  end  up  my  days  turning  flip-flops  in  some 
cheap- John  show  similar  to  the  one  that  I  now 
was  tied  up  with. 

A  rather  drab  picture,  as  you  might  say,  for 
one  who  already  had  decided  on  the  color 
scheme  of  his  new  Rolls-Royce! 

Paint  Brush  had  been  nosing  around  the  tent. 

“Sh-h-h !”  says  he,  motioning  to  us.  And  when 
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we  got  there,  on  tip-toes,  he  pointed  out  sweet 
little  Powder  Puff,  who,  having  crawled  the 
length  of  the  horse  blanket,  as  usual,  now  lay 
with  his  nose  in  old  Ebenezer’s  face. 

“Babes  in  the  wood,”  snickered  Mutt,  whose 
thoughts  frequently  took  odd  turns. 

“I’d  like  to  fix  the  impudent  little  squirt,” 
grunted  Paint  Brush,  as  he  looked  down  at  the 
sleeping  beauty. 

“Me,  too,”  put  in  Wiggles. 

“I  wonder  what  would  happen,”  says  Mutt, 
with  dancing  eyes,  “if  we  slipped  a  nice  juicy 
dead  fish  into  the  horse  blanket?” 

“Oh,  baby!”  Wiggles  and  Beans  spoke  in  the 
same  eager  breath. 

I  didn’t  like  the  idea  of  disturbing  old  Eben- 
ezer.  But  it  would  be  fun,  as  the  others  argued, 
to  see  him  light  into  Powder  Puff.  So  we 
streaked  it  for  the  river,  where,  after  a  short 
active  search,  we  found  the  carcass  of  a  bull¬ 
head  that  had  been  washed  ashore  and  thor¬ 
oughly  seasoned  by  the  hot  sun. 

“Phew!”  gagged  Wiggles,  turning  away. 

Then,  as  we  further  messed  the  smelly  fish 
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around,  we  discovered  that  it  had  a  hook  and 
a  short  piece  of  line  fastened  to  it. 

“Don’t  tell  me  that  this  isn’t  our  lucky  night,” 
giggled  Mutt,  as  he  took  the  line  in  his  mouth 
and  started  back  to  camp,  where  Powder  Puff 
was  still  pounding  his  ear,  blissfully  uncon¬ 
scious  of  his  coming  fate. 

“Don’t  get  it  too  close  to  old  Ebenezer’s 
nose,”  cautioned  Paint  Brush,  as  Mutt  got  ready 
to  drop  the  bullhead  into  the  folds  of  the  horse 
blanket,  “or  he’s  liable  to  suffocate.” 

And  then,  having  gotten  rid  of  the  fish,  we 
scooted  for  cover.  Nor  were  we  a  moment  too 
soon. 

“Jumpin’  Jupiter!”  bellowed  the  awakened 
showman.  “What  in  tarnation  has  happened 
around  here  anyway?” 

And  out  of  the  tent  he  tumbled,  holding  his 
nose. 

Having  traced  the  ripe  smell  to  the  horse 
blanket,  he  gave  it  an  angry  yank,  satisfied  now 
that  some  dog  had  hidden  a  fish  under  it.  And 
how  lovely  for  little  Powder  Puff  when  he  and 
the  fish  rolled  out  of  the  tent  together! 
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“The  end  of  a  perfect  day!”  Mutt  hummed 
in  my  ear,  as  we  crouched  in  the  back  of  the 
flivver. 

Ordinarily  old  Ebenezer  didn’t  mistreat  his 
pets.  But  having  given  us  a  big  supper,  as  de¬ 
scribed,  he  had  no  patience  with  a  dog  that 
would  lug  home  a  rotten  fish.  Still,  he  didn’t 
boot  Power  Puff  very  far — not  more  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet! 

And  another  such  ky-yiing  you  never  heard 
in  all  your  born  days. 

It  was  sweet  revenge  for  us,  all  right,  as  you 
can  imagine.  And  did  we  ever  jeer  when  the 
ousted  one  dragged  himself  miserably  into  our 
“louse-cage,”  begging  us,  sort  of  penitent-like, 
to  let  him  sleep  there. 

“Phew!”  gagged  Paint  Brush,  turning  up  his 
nose  at  the  dazed  newcomer.  “What  have  you 
been  eating?” 

“Nothing,”  Powder  Puff  spoke  miserably, 
still  wondering,  I  guess,  why  he  had  been  kicked 
out  of  the  tent.  For  things  had  happened  to 
him  with  a  rush. 

“But  what  makes  you  smell  so  funny?” 
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persisted  the  innocent  questioner  eagerly. 

“I  don’t  know,”  came  the  further  dazed 
reply. 

“Maybe  it’s  a  skunk,”  suggested  Wiggles,  as 
we  nudged  each  other  on  the  sly. 

“Smells  more  like  a  dead  fish  to  me,”  Mutt 
sniffed  critically. 

Beans  gave  an  excited  yip. 

“Itzj  a  dead  fish,”  says  he.  “See!  Old  Eben- 
ezer  just  kicked  it  into  the  bushes.” 

Powder  Puff  was  staring  at  us  now,  having 
finally  gotten  his  wits  together.  And  then,  ever 
so  slowly,  a  change  came  over  his  face. 

“You  birds  win  out  tonight,”  says  he,  as  he 
made  a  bed  for  himself  in  one  corner  of  the 
car.  “But  don’t  forget  that  he  who  laughs  last 
laughs  longest.” 


We  howled  in  a  steamboat  falsetto 


CHAPTER  V 

A  HOWLING  FAILURE 

Powder  Puff  wasn’t  quite  so  frisky  with  his 
mean  gab  after  that.  Not  that  he  had  com¬ 
pletely  reformed  overnight.  But  he  had  found 
out,  so  to  speak,  that  there  were  other  frogs  in 
the  puddle  besides  himself.  And  to  get  along 

with  them  in  harmony  he  had  to  give  and  take. 
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In  time  we  really  took  a  liking  to  him.  For  he 
was  a  smart  little  rat.  Still,  enough  of  his  old 
nature  cropped  out  now  and  then  to  keep  us  on 
our  guard.  Much  less  than  having  forgotten 
about  the  fish  trick,  he  was  just  biding  his  time, 
as  we  knew,  until  the  chance  came  his  way  to 
even  scores  with  us. 

Pulling  out  of  Rockton  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  we  stopped  during  the  succeeding  days  at 
various  small  towns  in  that  section  of  the  state. 
And  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  further  we  trav¬ 
eled  the  poorer  we  got. 

The  showman’s  shoes  were  a  wreck  now. 
And  I  noticed  that  he  was  ashamed  of  them, 
too.  But  what  could  he  do?  Lie  rarely  col¬ 
lected  more  than  a  dollar.  And  it  took  almost 
that  much  to  feed  us. 

“Tuffy,”  says  he,  one  night  when  we  were 
camped  near  Dixon,  Illinois,  “I  hate  to  admit 
it.  I  do,  fur  a  fact,  seein’  as  how  me  an’  you 
is  sech  good  friends.  But  I  honestly  believe 
that  you’ve  brought  me  bad  luck.” 

And  I  could  tell  by  his  later  reflective  si¬ 
lence,  as  we  sat  beside  the  camp  fire,  with  the 
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darkness  crowding  in  on  us,  that  he  was  think¬ 
ing  of  the  hundred  dollars  that  he  had  paid 
for  me,  money,  I  guess,  that  it  had  taken  him 
years  to  put  away. 

I  felt  blue  at  first.  Then  I  got  kind  of  fight¬ 
ing-like  inside.  I’d  show  him,  if  he  doubted 
it,  that  I  was  worth  a  hundred  dollars,  or  even 
more.  For  I  didn’t  propose  to  give  up  my 
Rolls-Royce  that  easy.  And  what  was  more 
important  right  now,  I’d  see  that  he  got  a  new 
pair  of  shoes,  too,  thus  proving  to  him  that  he 
was  all  wrong  about  that  “hoodoo”  business. 
For  common  sense  told  me  that  we’d  do  better 
with  the  show  if  he  didn’t  look  so  blamed 
tacky. 

I  performed  various  kinds  of  tricks  now, 
such  as  washing  my  face  in  real  water,  shav¬ 
ing  myself  with  a  wooden  razor,  and  so  on.  I 
put  on  a  “singing”  act,  too,  which  always 
tickled  the  kids.  In  spite  of  all  this,  though, 
the  show  was  a  fizzle! 

“Mutt,”  says  I  that  night,  when  old  Eben- 
ezer  had  wearily  crawled  into  his  tattered 
tent,  having,  as  usual,  wrapped  myself  in  the 
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smelly  horse  blanket,  “have  you  any  idea  how 
I  can  get  hold  of  a  pair  of  shoes  without  steal¬ 
ing  them?” 

“Sure  thing,”  says  he  in  his  genial  way. 
“And  alarm  clocks,  too.” 

“I’m  serious,”  says  I. 

“So  am  I,”  says  he. 

And  then,  when  he  told  me  what  he  meant, 
I  thought  I’d  bust. 

“What’s  the  big  joke?”  says  Paint  Brush, 
dropping  down  beside  us. 

“Look  us  over,”  says  I,  still  kind  of  giggly- 
like.  “We’re  going  in  for  grand  opera.” 

“ And  how,”  annexed  Mutt. 

Told  then  that  we  could  use  a  few  more  ex¬ 
perienced  howlers  in  our  intended  midnight 
concert,  Paint  Brush  promptly  applied  for  a 
job,  after  which  we  lined  up  the  other  eager 
“vocalists,”  Powder  Puff  included,  and  started 
for  town. 

Pretty  soon  we  came  to  a  darkened  house. 
And  spotting  an  open  bedroom  window  we 
lined  up  for  business. 

“Remember,”  says  Mutt,  who  had  charge  of 
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the  concert,  “that  every  shoe  pitched  at  us  is 
ours.  But  if  you  want  to  enjoy  your  breakfast 
tomorrow  morning,  keep  your  eyes  peeled  for 
bricks  and  flatirons.” 

It  turned  out  that  we  had  stopped  stupidly 
at  a  deaf  man’s  house.  So  you  can  imagine 
how  chagrined  we  felt  as  we  howled  at  the 
top  of  our  voices,  Powder  Puff  getting  in  some 
funny  little  squeaks  that  were  perfectly  kill¬ 
ing,  without  attracting  the  least  bit  of  atten¬ 
tion. 

Mutt  signaled  for  silence. 

“Comrades,”  says  he  grimly,  “our  profes¬ 
sional  honor  is  at  stake.  Evidently  the  bird  who 
lives  here  thinks  we’re  putting  on  a  quiet  little 
quilting  party  or  something.  Yet  retreat  is 
unthinkable.  So  man  your  guns  with  added 
vigor,  my  doughty  huskies.  Open  wider  your 
hash  traps,  shove  your  back  teeth  out  of  the 
way,  screw  your  stomach  to  the  bottom  of  your 
lungs  for  added  air  capacity  and  let  ’er  rip!” 

Paint  Brush  and  I  now  tried  a  new  wrinkle. 
While  he  howled  in  a  steamboat  falsetto,  or 
whatever  you  call  it,  I  sort  of  galloped  up  and 
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down  the  scale,  squeezing  out  notes  and  half¬ 
notes  that  Caruso  and  his  kind  never  heard  of. 
Altogether  it  was  a  magnificent  concert.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  stupendous  concert.  The  trees 
trembled.  So  did  the  house  itself.  But  the 
unappreciative  owner  seemed  wholly  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  vocal  talent  that  was  being  wasted 
in  his  backyard. 

However,  we  did  wake  up  the  surrounding 
neighborhood.  Lights  appeared  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  houses.  And  we  could  hear  angry  voices. 

Which,  as  Mutt  said,  was  encouraging.  So 
we  jumped  the  fence  into  the  next  yard,  where 
the  concert  continued,  Paint  Brush  having  dis¬ 
covered  that  by  running  the  steamboat  back¬ 
wards,  so  to  speak,  he  could  produce  a  howl 
that  sounded  like  a  life-and-death  struggle  be¬ 
tween  a  buzz  saw  cutting  its  way  through  a 
gallon  of  spikes  and  a  lopsided  rusty  windmill 
being  lashed  along  by  a  full-grown  cyclone. 

“Atta-boy!”  encouraged  Mutt.  “We’ll  soon 
get  the  vegetables  now.” 

“What  is  it?”  one  man  screamed  across  the 
street  to  his  neighbor. 
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“Dogs,”  screamed  the  other  man,  from  his 
bedroom  window. 

“Great  ball  of  fire!”  came  the  exclamation. 
“Me  an’  my  wife  thought  it  was  a  massacre.” 

“There  they  are,”  a  woman  screeched. 
“They’re  over  there  in  Olsons’  backyard.” 

“If  I  had  a  gun,”  the  words  were  boomed 
out,  “I’d  shoot  ’em.” 

“Whose  dogs  are  they?”  came  the  inquiry. 

“Search  me,”  was  the  uncertain  reply. 

And  now  comes  the  part  of  my  story  that 
I  hate  to  write  down.  For  what  do  you  know 
if  the  summoned  cops  didn’t  corner  us  in  the 
backyard  where  we  had  tried  so  hard  to  achieve 
new  operatic  laurels,  first  dumping  us  into  sep¬ 
arate  bags  and  then  carting  us  down  the  hill 
to  the  dog  pound. 

“What’ll  they  do  to  us?”  whimpered  Wig¬ 
gles,  as  we  sat  there  in  the  dark,  sort  of  medi¬ 
tating  on  our  fate.  “Grind  us  up  into  sausage 
meat?” 

“Don’t  be  dumb,”  says  Mutt,  who  showed 
by  his  manner  how  sorry  he  was  that  he  had 
gotten  us  into  trouble. 
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But  we  didn’t  razz  him.  For  he  had  meant 
well  enough,  however  crazy  the  scheme 
seemed  to  us  now. 

“What  will  they  do  to  us?”  Paint  Brush 
then  repeated  the  question  to  me,  kind  of  anx¬ 
ious-like. 

But  I  couldn’t  answer  him.  For  this  was  all 
new  stuff  to  me. 

Pretty  soon  it  got  daylight.  And  then  who 
should  show  up  outside  of  the  gate  but  old 
Ebenezer  himself.  He  looked  kind  of  fuzzy, 
as  though  he  had  lost  a  lot  of  sleep  and  had 
a  big  worry  on  his  mind. 

“Whatever  got  into  you,”  says  he,  kind  of 
panting-like,  “I  kain’t  imagine.  But  you  sar- 
tinly  make  fools  of  yourselves.” 

Finding  the  gate  locked,  he  got  down  on  his 
knees. 

“If  I  don’t  dig  you  out,”  he  muttered  sort 
of  gasping-like,  as  he  clawed  at  the  dirt  with 
his  gnarled  hands,  “they’ll  shoot  you.” 

Wiggles  was  scared  out  of  his  wits. 

“But  why  would  they  shoot  us?”  he 
quavered. 
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“Because  we’re  stray  dogs,”  says  I,  grasping 
the  truth  of  the  situation. 

Here  old  Ebenezer  gave  a  despairing  cry, 
having  struck  a  rock  foundation.  But  he 
wouldn’t  give  up.  Loving  us,  and  freely  for¬ 
giving  us  for  the  trouble  that  we  had  caused 
him,  he  was  determined  to  save  us. 

A  freight  train  had  come  into  sight.  But 
we  gave  it  little  attention,  realizing  now  that 
unless  our  frightened  master  soon  found  a  way 
of  liberating  us  we  were  doomed. 

For  if  soldiers  were  shot  at  sunrise  dogs  un¬ 
doubtedly  fared  likewise. 

The  gate,  like  the  accompanying  fence,  was 
made  of  close-woven  barbed  wire.  So  it  was 
impossible  for  old  Ebenezer  to  climb  inside 
without  serious  damage  to  himself  and  his 
clothes. 

We  could  hear  factory  whistles  now.  And 
presently  a  couple  of  workmen  came  down  the 
track.  But  they  were  too  busy  with  their  own 
gab  to  pay  any  attention  to  a  crazy-acting  old 
man  and  a  yardful  of  frightened  dogs. 

Climbing  a  tree  that  shaded  the  pound,  and 
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straddling  a  jiggly  limb,  our  determined  res¬ 
cuer  lowered  his  coat  to  us,  telling  us  to  grab 
it  with  our  teeth  and  hang  on.  And  thus  he 
separately  lifted  us  out  of  the  pound,  all  except 
Mutt,  who  was  so  heavy  that  the  coat  ripped 
every  time  he  took  hold  of  it. 

I’ll  never  forget  the  look  on  our  big  com¬ 
panion’s  kindly  face  as  he  told  us  to  skin  out 
and  leave  him  to  his  fate.  But  old  Ebenezer 
had  no  intention  of  doing  that.  I  guess  not! 
Dropping  the  torn  coat,  he  ripped  off  his 
pants.  Right  there  in  broad  daylight,  mind 
you!  And  it  was  by  the  aid  of  these  pants, 
which  later  fell  into  the  enclosure,  that  Mutt, 
too,  gained  his  freedom.  Following  which  we 
all  scooted  for  the  near-by  railroad  track, 
where  our  panting  (and  pantless!)  liberator,  a 
peculiar  spectacle  in  his  flopping  shirt-tail  and 
tattered  underwear,  helped  us  into  a  box  car 
through  an  open  side  door. 

“Now  see  what  you’ve  brung  me  to  with 
your  confounded  foolishness!”  he  sort  of  col¬ 
lapsed  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  box  car.  “I’ve 
lost  my  autymobile,”  he  whined,  “an’  I’ve  lost 
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my  tent.  Even  worse,”  he  wailed,  “I’ve  lost 
my  pants.  An’  it’s  all  your  fault,  too.” 

Then  he  shut  up  like  a  clam  as  a  brakeman 
closed  and  locked  the  side  door.  The  car  re¬ 
ceived  a  sharp  bump,  as  the  engine  at  the  head 
of  the  train  prepared  to  pull  out  of  town. 
After  which  the  car  wheels  scooted  around 
faster  and  faster. 

Now  that  our  escape  was  assured,  Mutt  soon 
regained  his  usual  good  nature. 

“I  don’t  know  where  we’re  headed  for,”  says 
he,  with  a  comical  look  on  his  face,  “but  I  cer¬ 
tainly  hope  it  isn’t  the  moon.  For  I’ve  heard 
that  everything  up  there  is  made  of  green 
cheese.  And  I  never  did  like  cheese.” 

Then  we  ran  back  to  comfort  poor  old  Eben- 
ezer,  who,  it  seems,  had  accidentally  parked 
himself  on  a  tack. 


He  was  a  goofy  sight  in  that  crazy  suit 


CHAPTER  VI 

MYSTERY 

If  I  MUST  tell  you  the  truth,  I  did  a  blamed 
sight  more  shivering  in  the  box  car  than  I  did 
in  the  pound.  Nor  was  it  a  scared  shiver  either. 
For  I  realized,  of  course,  that  we  were  per¬ 
fectly  safe  so  far  as  the  Dixon  cops  were  con¬ 
cerned.  But  the  knowledge  that  I  had  been 
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so  close  to  death  kind  of  chilled  me.  I  couldn’t 
get  it  out  of  my  system.  Boy,  that  was  a  nar¬ 
row  escape,  and  I  don’t  mean  maybe! 

Mutt,  though,  who  seldom  lets  anything  up¬ 
set  him  for  more  than  a  minute  or  two  at  a 
time  (unless  he  misses  a  meal!)  was  stepping 
around  as  a  big  as  cuffy. 

“Sure  thing,”  says  he,  with  a  lordly  gesture. 
“This  is  my  own  private  car.  I  always  use  it 
when  I  go  traveling.  So  make  yourselves  at 
home,  gang.  And  whenever  you  want  a  bowl 
of  bedbug  soup,  or  a  poached  hippopotamus 
egg,  simply  call  on  one  of  the  servants.” 

“Yah,”  Powder  Puff  rolled  up  the  end  of 
his  ornamental  nose,  “all  the  hippopotamus 
soup  and  poached  bedbugs  that  we  get  in  this 
galloping  cow  cage  you  can  stick  in  the 
wrinkles  of  a  baby  ant’s  hind  leg.” 

Grateful  to  old  Ebenezer  for  having  saved 
my  life,  I  hung  around  him,  sort  of  licking  him 
here  and  there.  Dogs  do  that,  you  know,  to 
show  their  affection  and  appreciation.  But  he 
soon  got  tired  of  it  when  the  others  followed 
suit. 
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“Yes,  yes,”  says  he,  kind  of  impatient-like, 
as  he  brushed  us  aside,  “I  know  exactly  how 
you  feel  about  it.  You’re  glad  that  you’re  still 
alive.  Naturally  you  would  be.  Fur  a  live 
dog  is  worth  ten  dead  ones  any  day  in  the 
week.  An’  you’re  sorry,  too,  that  I  lost  my 
pants  an’  coat.  But  they  hain’t  no  use  of  you 
slobberin’  all  over  me.  So  ease  up,  I  tell  you, 
an’  make  it  snappy.  Git,  now,”  came  the  final 
sharp  order. 

It  was  like  Powder  Puff,  though,  privileged 
character  that  he  wanted  to  be,  to  stick  around 
for  a  final  juicy  lap.  And  were  the  rest  of  us 
ever  tickled  when  he  got  a  cuff  that  sent  him 
sprawling. 

“Jumpin’  Jupiter!”  roared  the  now  angry 
old  man,  as  he  got  stiffly  to  his  feet.  “Hain’t 
you  ever  goin’  to  get  it  fixed  in  your  conceited 
noddle  that  orders  is  orders?  When  I  tell  you 
to  do  a  thing  I  want  you  to  do  it.  An’  if  I 
have  occasion  to  remind  you  ag’in,  by  cracky 
you’re  goin’  to  git  somethin’  worse  than  a  cuff 
on  the  head.” 

Which,  of  course,  was  a  terrible  jolt  to  poor 
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Powder  Puff’s  pride.  But  rather  than  show 
his  injured  feelings,  and  submit  to  a  joint  razz¬ 
ing,  he  passed  the  matter  off  as  a  joke,  letting 
on,  as  he  limped  comically  back  and  forth,  that 
the  rivets  had  all  been  jiggled  out  of  his  back¬ 
bone. 

The  car  had  two  wide  side  doors.  But  both 
were  closed  and  locked  on  the  outside.  So  if 
it  hadn’t  been  for  a  small  upper  end  window, 
which  stood  open,  we  would  have  been  in  con¬ 
stant  darkness. 

The  engine  at  the  head  of  the  train  was  now 
puffing  for  dear  life.  We  could  hear  it  above 
the  rattle  and  clatter  of  the  rolling  car  itself. 
Occasionally,  too,  a  gob  of  black  smoke  came 
through  the  open  window,  showering  us  with 
cinders,  one  of  which  kissed  old  Ebenezer  in 
the  right  eye  when  he  tried  to  crawl  through 
the  window,  hoping,  I  guess,  that  it  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  convenient  means  of  later  escape. 

After  that,  having  learned  that  the  window 
was  much  too  small  for  him,  he  looked  more 
worried  than  ever.  And  I  knew  why,  too.  If 
he  had  to  summon  help  to  get  out  of  the  car 
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by  pounding  on  one  of  the  closed  side  doors 
or  yelling  through  the  open  window,  the  rail¬ 
road  people  were  liable  to  flop  him  into  jail 
for  snitching  a  ride.  Or,  even  worse  for  him, 
they  might  conclude  from  his  half-naked  ap¬ 
pearance  (he  sure  looked  hot  with  those  long 
bare  legs  of  his  and  that  flapping  shirt-tail!) 
that  he  was  a  crazy  man  and  lock  him  up  in  a 
secluded  padded  cell.  Nor  was  it  improbable, 
in  addition,  that  Mutt  and  the  rest  of  us  would 
wind  up  in  another  dog  pound. 

Still,  my  wits  stood  by  me,  there  was  no 
need  of  being  captured  if  our  master  used  his 
head.  For  he  could  easily  enough  boost  us 
through  the  small  end  window  and  drop  us 
outside.  Then,  if  we  were  lucky,  we  could 
rescue  him,  thus  repaying  him  for  his  earlier 
rescue  of  us.  It  was  a  cinch,  though,  I  told 
myself  firmly,  that  we7d  lay  off  the  grand  opera 
stuff.  Suffering  cats!  One  program  of  that 
sort  was  enough  for  a  lifetime.  As  opera  sing¬ 
ers,  we  were  first-class  soup  guzzlers. 

Old  Ebenezer  was  pacing  the  floor  now, 
with  his  hands  twitching  behind  his  back.  And 
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every  time  he  wheeled  on  his  long  lanky  legs 
the  tail  of  his  shirt  swung  out  like  a  ballet 
girl’s  starched  petticoats.  He  sure  looked 
funny,  all  right.  But  I  didn’t  laugh  at  him. 
For  I  realized  that  he  was  in  a  bad  fix.  All  on 
account  of  us,  too! 

“I  dassn’t  show  myself  without  pants,”  he 
muttered  to  himself,  as  he  mussed  up  his  hair 
with  a  fidgety  hand.  “An’  how  kin  I  git 
pants,”  he  further  tugged  at  the  problem,  “if 
I  don’t  show  myself?” 

Then,  as  he  stumbled  over  something  in  the 
dark  end  of  the  car,  I  heard  him  catch  his 
breath. 

“Why,”  says  he,  sort  of  panting-like,  sur¬ 
prised  by  his  discoveries,  “here’s  a  hul  pile  of 
boxes.  An’  here’s  a  bar’l,  too!  That’s  what  I’ll 
use,”  he  gave  a  quick  glad  cry.  “Then  they 
kain’t  go  tellin’  on  me  that  I  ran  around  naked, 
thus  gittin’  me  into  trouble  with  the  law.” 

Moving  into  the  light  with  the  barrel  he 
kicked  at  it  until  he  knocked  in  the  head. 

“Bran,”  says  he,  as  the  contents  poured  at 
his  feet.  Then  he  gave  an  astonished  cry  as  a 
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small  leather  case  came  into  sight.  What  he 
saw  in  the  opened  case  I  don’t  know.  But 
when  he  closed  it,  and  turned  his  eyes  on  us, 
there  was  a  look  in  them  I  can’t  describe0  It 
made  me  think  of  a  starving  wolf.  I  shrank 
back,  afraid  of  him  now.  For  I  saw  that  some 
bad  change  had  come  over-  him. 

Deeper  in  the  barrel  he  found  a  second 
leather  case;  then  a  third.  These,  too,  were 
examined  sort  of  furtive-like.  And  all  the 
time,  of  course,  we  were  staring  at  him  with 
stupefied,  puzzled  eyes,  wondering  what  it  was 
all  about. 

Later  he  squinted  at  the  shipping  address 
on  the  barrel,  sort  of  studying  it  letter  by  let¬ 
ter.  And  then,  having  put  the  three  mysterious 
cases  out  of  our  reach,  he  did  some  more  pac¬ 
ing.  But  this  time,  as  his  knitted  forehead 
showed,  he  was  more  puzzled  than  worried. 

“Boy,”  Mutt  spoke  in  my  ear,  as  we  sat  look¬ 
ing  on,  “this  is  getting  blamed  deep.” 

“What  do  you  make  of  it  anyway?”  says  I, 
completely  at  sea  myself. 

“Well,”  the  more  experienced  dog  put  his 
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wits  to  work,  “it  looks  to  me  as  though  some¬ 
body  .had  something  to  hide,  and  tucked 
it  away  in  the  middle  of  a  loaded  bran 
barrel.” 

“I  wish  we  could  read  the  address,”  says  I, 
squinting  at  the  now  empty  barrel. 

“Yah,”  says  Mutt,  glancing  up  at  the  place 
where  the  three  leather  containers  had  been 
tucked  out  of  sight  in  the  car’s  double  wall, 
“and  I  wish  we  could  open  those  cases,  too.” 

My  common  sense  told  me  that  the  cases  con¬ 
tained  something  of  great  value,  or  else  they 
never  would  have  been  put  away  so  carefully 
in  the  middle  of  a  bran  barrel. 

“Maybe  they’re  full  of  money,”  says  I  ex¬ 
citedly. 

“I’d  sooner  think,”  says  Mutt,  as  a  picture 
of  the  cases  passed  through  his  head,  “that 
they’re  full  of  diamonds.” 

Gosh!  Somehow  I  knew  that  he  had  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head,  as  the  saying  is.  For  he  was 
a  blamed  smart  dog. 

Yet  who  would  be  foolish  enough,  I  won¬ 
dered,  to  ship  a  flock  of  diamonds  in  a  loaded 
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bran  barrel?  Certainly,  was  my  bewildered 
conclusion,  if  the  cases  did  contain  diamonds, 
as  Mutt  suspected,  there  was  some  peculiar 
mystery  here. 

Then,  as  I  further  studied  old  Ebenezer,  as 
he  sat  beside  the  empty  barrel  in  deep  thought, 
the  train  in  the  meantime  carrying  us  farther 
and  farther  in  some  unknown  direction,  and 
probably  within  scope  of  unknown  adventures, 
a  peculiar  worry  crept  over  me.  Was  he  plan¬ 
ning  to  steal  the  diamonds?  His  actions,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  greedy,  wolfish  look  of  his,  sug¬ 
gested  it. 

It’s  wrong  to  steal.  We  all  know  that.  And 
somehow  I  had  the  unhappy  feeling,  as  I  fur¬ 
ther  considered  the  mystery,  that  my  beloved 
master  would  suffer  in  more  ways  than  one  if 
he  did  heed  the  greedy  voice  that  now  was 
arguing  with  him.  “Go  ahead!”  the  persuasive 
voice  was  saying.  “Take  the  diamonds  and 
enjoy  yourself.  You’ve  always  been  poor. 
Here’s  your  chance  to  become  rich.  You  can 
have  fine  clothes  and  beautiful  automobiles. 
You  can  see  the  world,  too,  in  luxury.  Prob- 
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ably  the  diamonds  were  stolen  anyway,  which 
explains  why  they  were  hidden  in  the  barrel. 
So  you  have  as  much  right  to  them  as  anyone 
else.  Besides,  you’re  perfectly  safe.  No  one 
saw  you  get  into  the  car.  Nor  will  anyone  ever 
suspect  the  source  of  your  new  wealth.  If  you 
do  the  sensible  thing  now,  and  keep  your  mouth 
shut,  no  one  will  ever  know  where  the  dia¬ 
monds  disappeared  to.” 

One  time  when  my  brother  Cobby  and  I 
were  similarly  tempted  we  stole  a  pie  that  Mrs. 
Bean  had  set  out  to  cool.  On  top  of  burning 
our  noses  we  later  got  our  backs  warmed  up. 
Thus  do  thieves,  big  and  small,  always  get  their 
just  pay.  And  that’s  why  I  was  worried  now. 
For  if  my  beloved  master  kept  the  diamonds, 
I  knew  that  he,  too,  would  get  his  pay.  He 
might  even  lose  his  life.  For  my  common 
sense  further  told  me  that  only  a  queer  man 
with  a  tricky,  revengeful  mind  would  ship  dia¬ 
monds  in  a  barrel  of  bran.  And  men  of  that 
vicious  stamp,  favored  by  their  natural  tricki¬ 
ness  and  cunning,  are  not  easily  fooled. 

Yet  how  strangely  had  the  diamonds  come  to 
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light!  It  almost  looked  like  an  act  of  Fate,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 

The  train  made  various  stops  at  the  small 
stations  along  the  line.  And  once  we  thought 
we  had  been  left  on  a  siding.  But  pretty  soon 
we  were  picked  up  again.  And  on  we  went, 
the  engine  snorting,  the  brake-beams  clanking 
and  the  box  car  rumbling  like  a  restless  vol¬ 
cano. 

Could  dogs  eat  bran?  I  wondered,  as  noon 
came  on,  for  I  was  hungrier  than  a  rat  in  a 
Scotch  poorhouse.  But  I  had  no  chance  to 
sample  the  barrel’s  contents.  For  the  bran  all 
went  back  into  its  original  container,  after 
which  the  head  was  carefully  pounded  into 
place.  Nor  did  the  barrel,  as  it  was  later  put 
aside,  in  any  way  betray  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  secretly  opened  and  robbed  of  its  hidden 
contents. 

This  work  completed,  the  old  man  then 
lugged  out  a  box  of  canned  milk. 

“How  does  that  strike  you?”  he  cackled,  in 
his  quaint,  likable  way,  glad,  of  course,  that 
we  wouldn’t  have  to  go  hungry.  “An’  here’s 
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some  cornflakes  an’  a  case  of  dried  beef. 
Dishes,  too!”  his  voice  took  on  a  happier  ring, 
as  he  dug  deeper  into  the  pile  of  boxes. 
“’Pears  to  be  a  complete  campin’  outfit.  Now, 
hain’t  that  jest  too  lovely  for  anything!  An’ 
best  of  all,  here’s  a  box  with  a  pair  of  pants 
in  it.  By  cracky,  I’m  goin’  to  have  pants  now. 
An’  here’s  a  jacket,  too.” 

Then  did  we  ever  snicker  as  he  got  into  the 
crazy-looking  clothes,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  made  for  an  overgrown  kid.  The  tight¬ 
sleeved  velvet  jacket  didn’t  come  within  three 
inches  of  his  waist  band.  And  the  satin  pants 
ended  at  the  knees.  Yet  they  weren’t  overly 
tight.  I  don’t  mean  that.  It  was  a  kid’s  suit, 
all  right,  silk  stockings,  buckled  slippers  and 
everything  included.  But  it  was  a  kid’s  suit 
made  man-size. 

Now,  if  you  can  get  any  sense  out  of  that , 
go  to  work.  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  that  my 
own  wits  were  completely  tangled  up.  There 
was  the  diamonds  on  one  hand  and  this  crazy 
kid  suit  on  the  other.  Evidently  the  mis¬ 
matched  truck  all  belonged  to  the  same  un- 
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known  man.  But  what  his  idea  was  in  hiding 
diamonds  in  a  bran  barrel  and  providing  freak 
clothes  such  as  these  was  beyond  me. 

But  what  puzzled  me  was  an  open  book  to 
old  Ebenezer,  as  his  manner  showed.  Getting 
a  clue  from  the  address  on  the  barrel,  he  had 
sort  of  figured  out  the  whole  thing  as  he  sat 
there  in  the  bumpy  car  with  Paint  Brush  bit¬ 
ing  fleas  and  me  looking  on  with  worried  eyes. 

But  I  wasn’t  worried  now.  For  the  greedy, 
wolfish  look  had  entirely  vanished  from  my 
master’s  wrinkled  face.  He  was  his  old  pleas¬ 
ant  self  again.  And  while  he  plainly  had  some 
kind  of  a  scheme  up  his  sleeve,  and  probably 
intended  to  keep  the  diamonds  temporarily,  I 
knew  that  it  was  his  intention  to  restore  them 
to  their  rightful  owner  later  on.  Suspecting 
trickery,  he  intended  to  expose  the  trickster  and 
thus  aid  justice. 

Yes,  sir,  I  had  all  kinds  of  confidence  in  him 
now,  as  I  say.  But  was  he  ever  a  goofy  sight 
in  that  crazy  suit  of  his!  He  looked  like  a 
walking  rainbow.  For  the  jacket  was  red,  with 
gold  lace  trimming,  and  the  pants  were  blue, 
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with  silver  knee  buckles.  Funniest  of  all  was 
the  little  green,  feather-trimmed  hat  that  he 
wore!  Boy,  that  was  some  hat!  All  I  could 
think  of  was  Simple  Simon  himself. 

Truly,  was  my  concluding  thought,  as  the 
train  gained  speed  on  the  down  grade,  we  were 
heading  into  something  with  a  lot  of  giggles 
attached  to  it. 


CHAPTER  VII 

IN  THE  MOUNTAINS 

SATISFIED  in  his  own  mind,  evidently,  that  he 
was  in  for  a  long  journey,  and  wanting  his 
quarters  to  be  as  homelike  as  possible,  old  Eben- 
ezer  set  to  work  sort  of  bustling-like  on  the 
pile  of  boxes,  arranging  them  here  and  there 

in  the  form  of  furniture.  And  all  the  time 
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he  was  humming  to  himself  as  zippy-like  as 
you  please.  Which  showed,  plainly  enough, 
that  he  had  completely  separated  himself  from 
his  earlier  worries. 

The  largest  box  was  converted  into  a  dining 
table,  around  which  we  gathered  at  mealtime, 
with  other  boxes  for  seats,  each  dog  having  his 
own  separate  bowl,  like  the  story  of  the  three 
bears.  Nor  did  we  have  to  eat  cold  stuff  alto¬ 
gether.  For  having  uncovered  a  little  gasoline 
stove  in  the  camping  outfit,  old  Ebenezer  did 
tricks  with  the  canned  milk  and  other  available 
foodstuff  that  was  simply  marvelous.  No  won¬ 
der  that  we  tried  to  lick  the  bottom  out  of  our 
bowls!  And  while  it  was  harder  for  us  to  eat 
at  the  table,  as  you  can  imagine,  we  got  just 
as  much  fun  out  of  it  as  the  dancing-eyed 
housekeeper  himself,  who  was  so  pleased  with 
our  fine  table  manners  that  he  later  fixed  up  a 
big  pan  of  popcorn  balls  for  us,  having  found 
the  necessary  popcorn  and  molasses  among  the 
varied  supplies. 

Out  of  these  same  supplies  he  also  produced 
a  folding  cot  and  a  roll  of  blankets.  Thus  a 
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“parlor  sofy,”  as  he  called  it,  was  added  to  the 
car’s  nifty  furnishings,  of  which  the  up-ended 
barrel  was  the  “sideboard”  and  another  box 
the  “servin’  tray.” 

Oh,  we  were  a  classy  little  outfit,  all  right! 

Thereafter,  as  the  train  rolled  along, 
through  hills  and  across  bridges,  the  loose  fit¬ 
tings  of  the  car  clattering  continuously,  the 
contented  housekeeper  spent  many  hours  on  the 
provided  “sofy,”  alternately  snoring  and  looking 
dreamy-like  at  the  wooden  ceiling.  And  while 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  read  his  thoughts, 
I  sort  of  had  a  hunch  that  he  was  thinking  about 
the  diamonds.  For  his  vague  eyes  frequently 
sought  their  hiding  place.  And  he  was  specu¬ 
lating,  too,  I  figured,  on  his  later  probable  ad¬ 
ventures. 

Occasionally  we  heard  heavy  footfalls  on  the 
car  roof,  as  the  brakemen  passed  back  and  forth 
between  the  engine  and  the  caboose.  But  we 
knew  better  than  to  growl  or  create  a  disturb¬ 
ance.  For  old  Ebenezer  had  given  us  our  or¬ 
ders.  And  particularly  did  he  keep  an  eagle 
eye  on  us  whenever  the  train  stopped,  ready  to 
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pounce  on  us  with  a  gag  if  we  showed  the  least 
sign  of  sneezing.  For  much  less  than  wanting 
to  escape  now,  it  was  his  intention,  as  his  actions 
showed,  to  hide  in  the  car,  avoiding  all  outside 
attention,  until  the  mysterious  barrel  reached  its 
destination. 

We  were  allowed  to  do  more  fooling  around, 
though,  when  the  train  was  in  motion.  And  did 
we  ever  pile  up  the  fun!  Oh,  baby!  Once 
when  we  were  playing  tag  Powder  Puff  and  a 
skillet  rolled  the  whole  length  of  the  car.  Bing- 
itv-bingity-bingity-bang!  Then  down  came 
a  dish  pan  that  had  been  parked  on  the  wall. 
More  bingity-bingity-bingity-bang  stuff.  Worst 
of  all,  the  falling  pan  struck  Beans  on  the  back 
of  the  head.  But  he  quit  ky-yiing  in  a  jiffy,  and 
skedaddled  to  cover  with  a  pair  of  hunted  eyes, 
when  the  awakened  housekeeper  took  after  him. 

“Jumpin’  Jupiter!”  roared  the  irritated  old 
man.  “Is  this  what  you  call  a  quiet  game? 
Quit  it  now — the  hul  parcel  of  you.  An’  jest  fur 
this  you  kain’t  have  no  cookies  fur  supper 
nuther.” 

Poor  Beans!  I  later  licked  the  bump  on  the 
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back  of  his  head.  But  he  soon  forgot  about  it. 
For  bulldogs  are  hard. 

I  didn’t  sleep  very  well  the  first  night.  For 
I  wasn’t  used  to  being  jiggled  around  this  way. 
And  noticing  that  I  had  my  eyes  open  every  time 
he  got  up  and  struck  a  match,  old  Ebenezer 
finally  took  me  into  his  own  comfortable  bed. 
At  daybreak  we  crossed  a  long  bridge.  I 
thought  we  never  would  come  to  the  end  of 
it.  In  time,  though,  we  struck  land  again,  like 
Columbus.  We  seemed  to  be  in  a  big  city  now. 
And  I  wondered,  as  we  came  to  a  stop,  if  this 
was  the  end  of  our  journey.  But  pretty  soon 
we  were  picked  up  by  another  train  and  hustled 
into  the  country. 

“What  do  you  think  of  it?”  Mutt  inquired 
of  me  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  as  the  train 
carried  us  on  and  on. 

“It’s  fun,”  was  my  contented  reply. 

“Of  course,”  says  he.  “But  it  can’t  go  on 
forever.  Sooner  or  later  we’ll  come  to  the  end 
of  our  journey.  And  then  what?” 

“Why  worry  about  it,”  my  contentment  per¬ 
severed,  “as  long  as  the  canned  milk  holds  out?” 
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“Do  I  look  worried?”  he  shot  a  grin  at  me. 

“You  certainly  don’t  look  under-nourished,” 
was  my  laughing  reply. 

“And  we  used  to  think,”  says  he,  giving  me 
a  comical  look,  big  monkey  that  he  was,  “that 
water  had  a  good  taste.” 

“Well,  don’t  run  it  down,”  says  I.  “For  peo-| 
pie  must  have  something  to  wash  their  feet  in.” 

“But  we  actually  used  to  drink  it,”  says  he, 
squinting  at  the  growing  pile  of  empty  milk 
cans. 

“Yah,”  says  I  sensibly,  “and  we’ll  drink  a 
whole  lot  more  of  it,  too,  before  our  days  are 
over  with.  For  luck  like  this  can’t  last  for¬ 
ever.” 

“I  wonder  who  the  canned  milk  belongs  to?” 
his  thoughts  then  took  a  curious  turn. 

“Ask  old  Ebenezer,”  says  I.  “For  he  knows.” 

“I’d  hate  to  bet  on  it,”  the  words  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  short  grunt. 

“Meaning  which?”  says  I  quickly. 

“If  you  must  know  the  truth,  Tuffy,”  came 
the  earnest  reply,  “there  are  times  when  old 
Ebenezer’s  brains  are  all  in  his  elbows.  I’ve 
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found  that  out.  So  don’t  expect  too  much 
of  him.” 

I  was  staring  now. 

“And  you  really  think,”  says  I,  influenced  by 
his  opinion,  “that  he’s  going  to  keep  the  dia¬ 
monds?” 

“Oh,  no,”  came  the  quick  reply.  “He 
wouldn’t  do  that.  For  he’s  honest  enough,  so 
far  as  that  goes.  But  he  sure  picks  off  some  punk 
ideas.  And  while  he  thinks  he’s  got  the  upper 
hand  in  this  diamond  deal,  I  wouldn’t  be  a  bit 
surprised  if  we  all  wound  up  with  cracked 
heads.” 

Gosh!  I  didn’t  like  to  have  him  talk  that 
way  for  two  cents.  And  I  told  him  so,  too. 

“All  right,”  says  he  obligingly.  “I’ll  shut  up 
if  you  say  so.  But  I  thought  you’d  like  to 
know  the  truth  of  the  matter.” 

Here  I  got  my  eyes  on  the  pottering  old  man 
as  he  arose  from  the  “sofy”  to  hang  his  fancy 
red  jacket  on  the  edge  of  the  “sideboard.”  And 
I  had  to  admit  that  he  did  look  dumb.  Nor  was 
it  entirely  due  to  his  crazy  clothes  either. 

“As  I  told  you,”  Mutt  then  went  on,  with 
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added  earnestness,  “we  can’t  travel  like  this  for¬ 
ever.  It’s  fun,  as  you  say.  But  how  about  the 
future?  Sooner  or  later  we’ll  come  to  the  end 
of  our  journey.  And  isn’t  it  logical  to  assume 
that  the  owner  of  this  truck  will  be  on  hand  to 
claim  it,  the  important  bran  barrel  included? 
Or,  even  if  he  doesn’t  show  up  till  later,  old 
Ebenezer  is  going  to  get  in  dutch  with  the  rail¬ 
road  company.  For  the  mere  fact  that  he  was 
locked  in  a  box  car  doesn’t  justify  him  in  rob¬ 
bing  it.  And  look  at  him.  Why,  with  that  out¬ 
fit  on  they’ll  flop  him  into  jail  just  as  quick  as 
scat.  I  tell  you,  Tuffy,”  the  speaker’s  excitement 
reached  a  sort  of  climax,  as  I  sat  with  my  tail 
in  the  skillet,  “we’re  in  a  pickle.  At  least  we 
will  be  if  we  don’t  hurry  up  and  get  out  of 
here.  But  how  we’re  going  to  manage  it,  sav¬ 
ing  him,  too,  is  a  riddle  to  me.” 

“Maybe  he’ll  save  himself,”  says  I. 

But  I  realized  what  a  vain  hope  that  was 
when  I  stopped  beside  the  “sofy”  later  on.  For 
its  unconcerned  occupant  was  sound  asleep. 
Nor  did  any  serious  calamity  befall  us  at  any 
of  the  immediate  stops.  So,  in  time,  I  kind  of 
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got  over  my  scare,  hoping,  in  spite  of  old  Eben- 
ezer’s  dumb  looks,  that  he  was  better  able  to 
take  care  of  himself  in  a  pinch  than  I  had  been 
led  to  believe. 

Our  third  day  on  the  road  found  us  in  the 
mountains,  as  we  could  tell  by  the  passing  rocky 
ledges  and  the  sort  of  hollow  echo  of  the  en¬ 
gine’s  whistle.  There  was  a  different  tang  to 
the  air,  too.  It  made  me  think  of  evergreen 
trees  in  a  country  cemetery.  And  confident  now 
that  he  was  nearing  his  old  home  in  Tennessee, 
Mutt,  whose  worries  for  the  moment  had  gone 
kiting,  was  the  happiest  dog  that  you  ever  set 
eyes  on.  Thus  reminded  of  my  own  early  home, 
now  so  far  away,  I  was  peculiarly  depressed.  I 
knew  how  he  felt,  all  right. 

“It’s  Tennessee,  Tuffy,”  he  told  me,  his  voice 
ringing  happily,  as  he  danced  up  and  down  be¬ 
neath  the  open  window.  “It’s  Tennessee! 
Dear  old  Tennessee!  I  can  tell  by  the  smell.” 

Then  we  turned  quickly  as  old  Ebenezer 
stopped  behind  us. 

“Yes,”  says  he,  getting  a  look  at  Mutt’s  tell¬ 
tale  eyes,  “it’s  Tennessee,  all  right.  Nor  will 
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it  be  long  now  before  we  come  to  the  end  of 
our  journey.” 

Here  a  loud  snap  warned  us  that  the  coupling 
of  our  car  was  acting  up,  following  which  the 
rear  end  of  the  train  of  which  we  were  a  part 
started  to  back  down  the  grade.  Nor  did  I  fully 
realize  our  danger  until  I  got  a  look  at  my 
master’s  face.  Boy,  he  was  as  white  as  a  sheet! 
He  made  me  think  of  Mr.  Bean’s  Sunday  shirt. 

“We’re  going  the  wrong  way,”  yipped  Paint 
Brush,  as  the  runaway  cars  gained  speed.  Then 
we  all  fell  in  a  heap  as  our  car  was  flipped 
around  a  curve,  in  much  the  same  manner  that 
boys  play  “crack  the  whip.” 

Old  Ebenezer  was  screaming  now.  Then  as 
we  hit  another  curve,  at  increased  speed,  our 
car  was  lifted  completely  from  the  rails.  Boy, 
that  was  some  wild  ride,  let  me  tell  you!  Nor 
is  it  surprising  that  we  wound  up  in  a  rocky 
gorge,  halfway  down  the  mountain  side. 

Yes,  sir,  we  rolled  down  the  side  of  that  old 
mountain  just  as  slick  as  you  please.  Over  and 
over  we  went,  uprooting  trees  and  nicking  hor¬ 
rified  bowlders  that  had  rested  there  in  peace 
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and  contentment  for  the  last  sixteen  million 
years.  The  only  thing  that  saved  the  mountain 
side  from  complete  disfigurement  was  the  fact 
that  we  occasionally  took  a  leap  into  space,  like 
a  hurtling  comet.  What  was  a  perfectly  good 
box  car  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  a  mess 
of  splintered  boards  and  twisted  beams  when 
we  got  to  the  bottom.  It  was  something  to  hear, 
too,  let  me  tell  you.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the 
roaring  stopped.  And  when  I  again  opened  my 
eyes  a  girl  with  pretty  yellow  hair  was  dragging 
a  soggy  mop  up  and  down  the  front  of  my  mug. 

At  least  I  thought  it  was  a  soggy  mop.  But 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  wet  handkerchief.  And 
there  beside  my  yellow-haired  attendant  sat 
Mutt  with  a  bandage  on  his  head,  looking  as 
though  he  had  a  severe  toothache. 

“And  you  say  this  is  Tennessee?”  says  I,  kind 
of  fogged-like. 

“Yes,”  says  he  gravely,  “this  is  Tennessee.” 

“Well,”  says  I,  still  kind  of  dizzy-like,  “don’t 
be  offended.  But  I  like  Wisconsin  the  best.” 

For  they  were  too  blamed  boisterous  down 
here  to  suit  me. 
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Nor  did  I  fully  regain  the  use  of  my  wits 
till  hours  afterwards,  when  I  learned  that  poor 
Wiggles  was  no  more.  Beans  and  Powder  Puff, 
I  was  further  informed,  had  a  sprained  leg 
apiece.  And  Paint  Brush  had  two  cracked  ribs. 

Then,  as  a  faint,  whimpering  voice  came  to 
me  from  an  adjoining  room,  I  learned  the  truth 
about  poor  old  Ebenezer,  who,  it  seems,  had 
neglected  to  pull  in  his  neck  when  the  “side¬ 
board”  flew  over  him  (or  was  it  a  car  wheel)  ? 
Anyway,  having  been  struck  on  the  head,  he 
was  as  crazy  as  a  fumigated  flopdoodle. 

“Tweet!  Tweet!”  says  he,  in  a  faint,  squeaky 
voice.  “I’m  a  little  birdie  now.  I  have  wings. 
And  as  soon  as  I  get  my  nest  built  Fm  going 
to  lay  a  pretty  little  egg.” 


OUR  NEW  HOME 

WATCHING  my  chance  I  got  Mutt’s  ear. 

“Who  is  she?”  says  I,  referring  to  the  girl 
with  the  yellow  hair,  who  had  disappeared  into 
the  adjoining  room  to  help  quiet  the  ambitious 
egg  layer. 

“Molly  Thorne,”  came  the  reply. 
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“I  never  heard  of  her,”  says  I. 

“Maybe  not,”  says  Mutt,  kind  of  quiet-like, 
thinking,  I  guess,  that  we  were  mighty  lucky  to 
be  alive.  “But  you’ll  probably  get  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  her  during  the  next  few  weeks.” 

“Meaning  which?”  says  I,  giving  him  a  curi¬ 
ous  glance. 

“We’re  going  to  live  here,”  says  he,  “until  old 
Ebenezer  gets  well.” 

I  looked  around  at  the  bare  log  walls,  the 
cracks  of  which  were  filled  with  white  plaster. 

“What  a  funny-looking  barn,”  says  I. 

Then  as  a  I  got  a  better  look  at  my  surround¬ 
ings  I  saw  that  what  I  had  mistaken  for  a  barn 
was  really  the  inside  of  a  house.  There  was 
a  small  neatly-covered  center  table  in  the  room. 
And  in  addition  to  a  few  scattered  chairs,  the 
backs  of  which  were  dolled  up  in  good  house¬ 
keeping  style  with  gaudy  hand-crocheted  tidies, 
I  could  see  an  old  lop-sided  organ.  There  was 
a  little  corner  cabinet,  too,  loaded  with  sea 
shells.  And  over  the  huge  smoked  mantel  hung 
a  colored  picture  of  an  angel  helping  a  little 
girl  across  a  creek,  out  of  which  a  mean-looking 
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snake  was  poking  his  head.  As  for  the  wide- 
boarded  floor,  I  never  had  seen  a  cleaner  one. 
Nor  was  there  a  flyspeck  on  any  of  the  windows, 
some  of  which  leaned  in  one  direction  and  some 
in  another,  the  frames  evidently  having  been 
twisted  out  of  shape  as  the  heavy  log  building 
settled  into  the  ground. 

Mutt  was  acting  kind  of  peeved  now.  And 
did  I  ever  laugh  when  he  started  to  bawl  me 
out,  loyal  Tennesseean  that  he  was,  for  calling 
my  new  home  a  barn.  Many  of  the  state’s 
sturdiest  and  staunchest  citizens,  he  flopped  his 
indignant  gab  around,  lived  in  log  houses.  Nor 
was  it  any  disgrace  to  be  poor,  and  so  on  and 
so  forth. 

“Listen,  Shakespeare,”  says  I,  when  he  paused 
for  breath,  “you’ve  got  me  all  wrong.  I  wasn’t 
trying  to  be  funny.  If  anybody  happens  to  ask 
you,  this  is  the  first  log  house  that  I  ever  saw. 
And  considering  the  fact  that  I’ve  a  hole  in  the 
top  of  my  cranium  as  big  as  a  cocoanut,  it  isn’t 
surprising  that  I  mistook  the  place  for  a  barn. 
But  I  can  see  now,”  I  sought  to  square  myself, 
“that  it  is  a  very  delightful  mountain  home.  So 
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quaint  and  so — so  primitive  and  so — so - ” 

“Substantial,”  supplemented  Beans,  who  lay 
beside  me  on  a  couch. 

Which  made  Tennessee’s  chief  booster  more 
peeved  than  ever.  For  he  thought  that  we  were 
poking  fun  at  him.  But  we  soon  got  him  to 
grinning  again. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  liked  it  here.  It  made 
me  feel  sort  of  pioneerish.  And  when  my 
head  got  well  Mutt  and  I  had  many  a  jolly 
romp  in  the  surrounding  mountains,  which  were 
a  source  of  never-ending  wonder  to  me,  so  vast 
were  they  and  so  huge.  But  instead  of  telling 
you  about  the  bear  that  we  stirred  up  one  morn¬ 
ing  near  a  waterfall,  high  up  in  the  hills,  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  introduce  the  people  that 
we  were  living  with. 

I  could  tell,  all  right,  that  they  were  blamed 
poor.  For  their  meals  and  the  general  manner 
in  which  they  lived  showed  it.  I  had  a  hunch, 
too,  as  I  got  used  to  things  around  the  house, 
that  old  Jeffery  Thorne  was  kind  of  shiftless. 
A  mighty  hunter  in  his  younger  days,  he  still 
brought  in  considerable  game,  drying  the  pelts 
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on  frames  that  he  kept  in  a  smaller  rickety  log 
building  that  at  one  time  had  housed  a  cow. 
Also  he  had  a  potato  patch  and  a  small  field  of 
cotton.  In  the  spring  he  sold  his  accumulated 
pelts  to  traveling  fur  buyers  and  in  the  fall  he 
marketed  his  cotton.  I  don’t  know  what  he  got 
for  his  stuff.  But  it  couldn’t  have  been  much. 
For,  as  I  say,  there  was  a  noticeable  shortage 
of  money  around  the  house. 

And  now  an  added  burden  had  been  thrown 
on  the  mountaineer’s  sturdy  shoulders!  But  he 
didn’t  mind  it.  Nor  did  his  kindly  little  grand¬ 
daughter.  They  both  acted  as  though  they 
couldn’t  do  enough  for  us.  Our  food  was  noth¬ 
ing  fancy.  But  we  had  all  we  needed.  And 
many  a  choice  dish,  made  from  raisins  and 
other  nicknacks  that  had  been  saved  over  from 
the  preceding  holidays,  found  its  way  into  the 
sick  room,  where  old  Ebenezer  was  still  strug¬ 
gling  to  regain  his  wits,  having  suffered  a 
bruised  hip  as  well  as  a  damaged  skull. 

Yes,  sir,  Molly  Thorne  was  a  swell  little  girl. 
Having  lost  her  parents,  she  had  come  to  live 
with  her  grandfather,  whom  she  called  “Grand- 
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pappy,”  when  she  was  six  years  old.  At  that 
time  the  old  man  had  a  housekeeper,  having 
earlier  lost  his  wife.  But  now  Molly  did  the 
housekeeping  herself.  So,  as  you  can  imagine, 
we  were  mighty  careful  how  we  tracked  up  her 
floors.  For  she  had  done  a  lot  for  us,  sort  of 
patching  us  up  here  and  there  after  the  acci¬ 
dent.  And  we  were  anxious  to  show  our  appre¬ 
ciation. 

The  organ,  we  learned,  and  an  accompany¬ 
ing  book  of  instructions,  was  the  gift  of  a  school 
teacher.  And  almost  every  afternoon  the  proud 
owner  practiced  her  “lesson.”  At  first  we  were 
tempted  to  howl.  For  she  sure  stirred  up  some 
awful  squeaks  in  that  old  music  box.  But  we 
soon  got  used  to  it.  And  particularly  did  we 
like  to  hear  her  play  when  the  neighbors  came 
around  in  the  evening.  For  everybody  likes 
music,  these  simple  people  included.  And  the 
old  organ,  it  seems,  was  the  only  instrument  of 
its  kind  within  miles. 

In  all,  the  mountain  people  were  a  fine  lot. 
I  never  was  around  kinder  folks.  And  yet 
many  of  the  older  men,  like  old  Jeff  himself, 
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as  the  neighbors  called  him,  couldn’t  read  nor 
write!  The  younger  ones,  though,  were  more 
fortunate.  And  often  in  the  long  quiet  moun¬ 
tain  evenings  that  followed  the  early  blotting 
out  of  the  sun,  I’ve  dozed  at  Molly’s  feet  while 
she  read  aloud  to  the  interested  grandparent 
from  one  of  her  few  treasured  books,  the  most 
worn  of  which  was  the  story  of  Cinderella. 

Nor  did  I  suspect  then  that  the  big-eyed  lit¬ 
tle  mountain  girl  often  cried  herself  to  sleep. 
For  she  had  learned  from  books  that  there  was 
a  big  outside  world.  The  thought  of  it  fasci¬ 
nated  her.  She  longed  to  become  a  part  of  it. 
But  her  aged  grandparent  was  rooted  to  the 
mountains  of  his  birth.  And  she  loved  him  too 
dearly  to  ever  want  to  leave  him. 

She  had  a  pretty  face.  And  every  time  I 
looked  at  that  curly  yellow  hair  of  hers  I 
thought  of  a  ball  of  spun  gold.  It  sure  re¬ 
sembled  gold,  all  right,  when  the  sun  struck  it. 
But  the  plain  clothes  that  she  wore,  having  been 
put  together  for  the  most  part  by  her  own  in¬ 
experienced  hands,  spoiled  her  good  looks,  as 
she  seemed  to  realize. 
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So  now  you  have  a  pretty  good  picture  of  the 
kind  of  a  home  that  we  had  dropped  into.  And, 
bu-lieve  me,  it  was  a  “drop”  all  right.  For 
there  lay  the  ruined  box  car  in  old  Jeff’s  back¬ 
yard.  And  the  wonder  was,  as  the  railroad  men 
said,  when  they  came  down  the  mountain  side 
to  inspect  their  ruined  car  and  check  up  on  its 
contents,  the  balance  of  the  runaway  section 
having  been  stopped  safely  shortly  after  we 
jumped  the  track,  that  more  of  us  hadn’t  been 
killed. 

Surprised  at  first  to  learn  that  an  old  man  in 
a  Simple  Simon  suit  and  six  dogs  had  tumbled 
out  of  the  smashed  car,  the  railroad  officials 
later  tried  to  find  out  who  we  were  and  where 
we  came  from,  determined,  I  guess,  to  make  old 
Ebenezer  pay  for  the  canned  milk  that  he  had 
used.  But  he  was  much  too  busy  laying  pretty 
eggs  to  answer  their  pointed  questions.  And 
finding  nothing  in  the  crazy  clothes  to  identify 
him,  and  nothing  on  my  brass  collar  except  my 
name,  they  made  a  record  of  the  case  in  a  big 
book,  supplying  the  name  of  “Mr.  Bean,”  after 
which,  having  gathered  up  the  bran  barrel 
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and  other  scattered  truck,  they  disappeared. 

Then  the  curious  neighbors  began  to  drop  in. 

“Yes,  sir,”  old  Jeff  told  them,  when  they 
gathered  around  the  wreckage  to  hear  his  story, 
“it’s  a  mighty  lucky  thing  fur  me  an’  my  grand¬ 
daughter,  as  you  say,  that  the  keer  didn’t  strike 
our  cabin.  We’d  both  bin  killed,  I  reckon.  An’ 
knowin’  as  heow  a  thing  like  this  kin  happen, 
I’ll  always  be  a  mite  oneasy  hereafter.” 

“An’  did  you-all  see  the  keer  when  it  jumped 
the  track?”  someone  inquired. 

“No,”  old  Jeff  shook  his  shaggy  head,  the 
thick  white  hair  of  which  sort  of  stood  up  like  a 
peacock’s  tail,  giving  him  a  queer  bushy  look, 
“but  I  soon  herd  it.  Thinks  I,  as  I  sot  my  gun 
down,  that  must  be  a  cloudburst  or  a  cyclone. 
Then  I  caught  sight  of  it.  Cornin’  down  on  me 
like  an  ol’  jumpin’  bullfrog,  mind  you.  Nor  did 
many  seconds  pass  before  it  landed  kerplunk  in 
my  backyard.  Molly  was  thar,  too,  havin’  come 
to  the  cabin  door,  as  I  recollect,  to  call  me  to 
dinner.  An’  with  them  younger  eyes  of  hers 
she  caught  sight  of  a  limpin’  dawg.  Why, 
grandpapy,’  says  she,  lettin’  out  a  screech,  ‘thar’s 
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a  dawg.  It  must  have  bin  in  the  keer.  An’ 
thar’s  another  one,’  says  she.  After  which,  as 
you  kin  imagine,  we  got  over  thar  in  a  jiffy, 
whar  we  found  four  more  dogs  an’  a  queer- 
dressed  ol’  man.  One  of  the  dogs  died.  So  we 
buried  it.  An’  having  got  the  ol’  man  into  the 
cabin,  we  called  Dr.  Corry,  who  put  in  a  busy 
two  hours,  let  me  tell  you,  straightenin’  bones 
and  bandagin’  skulls.  Fur  you  know  how  Molly 
is.  Every  one  of  them  dawgs — yes,  that’s  two 
of  ’em  over  thar — had  to  be  taken  keer  of.  Now 
she’s  fussin’  over  ’em  like  a  distracted  mother. 
Even  lets  ’em  sleep  on  the  sittin-room  couch. 
An’  between  the  two  of  us  we’re  takin’  keer  of 
the  ol’  man,  who,  I  hope,  soon  gits  his  senses 
back.  Fur  we’re  curious  to  l’arn  who  he  is.” 

“Will  he  git  any  damages  from  the  railroad 
company?”  another  drawling  voice  inquired. 

“That’s  exactly  what  I  asked  the  railroad  men 
when  they  dropped  in  here  yesterday  afternoon 
to  check  up  on  the  damage,”  old  Jeff  went  on, 
seemingly  pleased  to  be  the  center  of  so  much 
attention.  “But  it’s  their  story  as  heow  the  ol’ 
man  was  bummin’  a  ride.  An’  much  less  than 
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gittin’  money  out  of  ’em,  he’s  liable  to  go  to 
jail  if  they  push  the  case.  Fur  on  top  of  stealin’ 
a  ride,  he  broke  into  stuff  that  was  in  the  keer. 
Thar  lays  one  of  the  milk  cans  that  he  emptied. 
An’  thar’s  others  scattered  all  over  the  mountain 
side.  About  the  only  thing  that  escaped  com¬ 
plete  bustification  was  a  bar’l  of  bran,  which 
was  addressed  to  that  rich  ol’  lady  who’s  stop- 
pin’  at  the  Windmere  House  up  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  You  know  her  name — Countess  Whop- 
perfinger,  or  somethin’  like  that.  I  thought 
maybe  the  railroad  men  would  give  the  bar’l 
of  bran  to  me,  fur  chicken  feed,  seein’  as  heow 
the  bar’l  itself  was  in  kind  of  rickety  condition. 
But  the  ol’  countess,  it  seems,  had  bin  tele¬ 
graphin’  all  over  the  country  to  locate  the  lost 
bar’l,  havin’  had  the  bran  shipped  to  her  from 
Europe  to  feed  her  pet  donkey.  At  least  that’s 
what  the  railroad  men  tol’  me,  when  I  helped 
them  load  the  bar’l  of  bran  into  their  truck.” 

To  all  of  which  Mutt  and  I  gave  an  un¬ 
usually  attentive  ear,  as  you  can  imagine.  And 
was  it  ever  a  surprise  to  us  to  thus  learn  that 
the  barrel  of  bran  belonged  to  a  woman! 


The  Countess  was  an  unusual  spectacle 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  HIDDEN  DIAMONDS 
“Well,”  says  Mutt,  when  the  satisfied  neigh¬ 
bors  finally  got  on  their  separate  saddle  horses 
and  rode  away,  having  stopped  at  the  near-by 
cabin  to  take  a  curious  peek  at  the  queer-acting 
invalid,  who  was  busy  building  a  nest  of  old 

newspapers  in  one  corner  of  the  old-fashioned, 
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home-made  bed,  “I  guess  we  got  an  earful  that 
time.” 

“Countess  Whopperfinger,”  says  I,  sort  of 
hoisting  the  husky  name  around  in  my  mind, 
“I  wonder  who  she  is?” 

“Unless  I’ve  got  my  wires  crossed,”  Mutt  sort 
of  tugged  at  his  memory,  where  all  sorts  of 
odd  information  had  been  tucked  away  in  his 
extensive  travels,  “I’ve  heard  of  her  before.  She 
rambles  around  the  country  with  a  tame  donkey. 
Actually  keeps  it  in  hotel  rooms,  too!  A 
donkey ,  mind  you!  But  it  seems  to  me,”  he  fur¬ 
ther  dug  into  his  dependable  memory,  “that  the 
name  is  Whiffle  fig  instead  of  Whopperfinger.” 

“I’d  hate  to  swallow  either  name,”  says  I, 
making  a  wry  face,  “if  I  didn’t  want  to  choke 
to  death.” 

Here  Beans  limped  into  sight  on  three  legs, 
his  fourth  one  having  been  put  into  splints. 

“Who  were  the  birds  on  horseback?”  says  he 
curiously,  as  he  followed  the  cloud  of  dust 
stirred  up  by  the  mountaineers’  horses. 

“Oh,  a  bunch  of  the  neighbors,”  Mutt  spoke 
indifferently. 
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“What  did  they  want?”  the  lame  one’s  curi¬ 
osity  persisted. 

“Information  about  me,”  the  words  were 
spoken  modestly. 

But  Beans  wasn’t  dumb.  For  he  had  bumped 
into  Mutt’s  nonsense  before. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  the  lame  one  gave  the 
joker  a  quick  jab.  “Did  they  come  over  to  ex¬ 
amine  your  head,  having  heard  that  you  were 
cuckoo?” 

“Talk  to  Tuffy,”  Mutt  genially  shifted  the 
joke  onto  me.  “For  he’s  the  only  one  who  got 
hit  on  the  head.” 

“Yah,”  says  I,  kind  of  rueful-like,  as  I  wig¬ 
gled  my  scalp  to  see  if  it  still  hurt,  “and  the 
doctor  took  seven  stitches  in  it,  too.” 

“Well,”  Beans  dished  out  some  nonsense 
of  his  own,  “don’t  forget  that  a  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine.” 

“Nine  what?”  I  grunted. 

“Nine  scalps,  of  course,”  says  he  easily. 

“You’re  crazy,”  I  told  him. 

“Sure  thing,”  came  the  cheerful  admission. 
“I  get  that  way  from  hanging  around  you. 
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“Where’s  the  rest  of  the  gang?”  I  then  in¬ 
quired. 

“Oh,  I  left  Powder  Puff  pounding  his  ear  in 
Molly’s  fancywork  basket.  And  Paint  Brush 
is  out  back  talking  to  the  woodpeckers,  I 
guess.” 

“Home,  sweet  home,”  says  Mutt,  in  that  comi¬ 
cal  way  of  his. 

“This  is  a  nifty  place,”  waggled  Beans,  look¬ 
ing  around. 

“I’m  wondering,”  says  I,  “how  long  we’ll  be 
here.” 

“I’d  be  willing  to  stay  here  forever,”  says 
Mutt,  with  a  contented  sigh. 

“You  and  me  both,”  says  Beans.  “But  I’ll 
like  it  better  when  I  can  climb  the  mountains.” 

“Five  dogs,”  says  I  sensibly,  “are  a  lot  for 
one  man  to  keep.  So  don’t  be  too  sure  in  your 
own  minds  that  you’ve  got  a  permanent  home 
here.” 

Mutt  laughed. 

“I  wonder  what  old  Jeff  would  say  if  we  put 
on  a  program  for  him  some  night?  For  he 
hasn’t  the  slightest  idea  that  we’re  circus  dogs.” 
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“Let’s  do  it!”  Beans  quickly  approved  the 
idea. 

“Well,”  Mutt  settled  the  matter,  “Tuffy  and 
I  are  ready  whenever  you  are.” 

The  lame  one  flipped  his  splintered  leg 
around. 

“Shucks!”  says  he,  sort  of  scornful-like.  “I 
don’t  need  that  junk  fastened  to  me.  But  Molly 
was  bound  and  determined  to  have  the  doctor 
fix  me  up.” 

“She’s  a  good  kid,”  says  I  feelingly,  grateful 
for  the  care  that  we  had  received. 

“Of  course,”  says  Beans  quickly.  “But  I’d 
be  just  as  well  satisfied  if  she  had  put  the  splints 
on  her  rooster’s  tail.” 

Then,  as  he  caught  sight  of  another  cloud 
of  dust  on  the  mountain  side,  he  turned  to  Mutt. 

“You  haven’t  told  me  yet,”  says  he,  “what 
the  men  wanted.” 

“Oh,”  Mutt  spoke  with  dancing  eyes,  big 
monkey  that  he  was,  “they  heard  that  I  had  a 
lame  jaw.  So,  as  good  neighbors  should,  they 
dropped  in  to  express  their  sympathy.” 

“Bunk!”  snorted  Beans.  In  moving  around 
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he  thumped  his  splintered  leg  against  a  rock, 
after  which  he  lay  down  and  howled.  “Oh, 
oh,  oh!”  he  put  his  suffering  into  words.  “It 
isn’t  as  well  as  I  thought  it  was.” 

“You  should  have  landed  on  your  head  like 
Tuffy,”  grinned  Mutt. 

Here  the  sharp-eared  little  nurse  came  flying 
down  the  rocky  path. 

“Oh,”  she  cried,  cuddling  Beans  in  her  arms, 
“did  you  hurt  your  ’ittle  footsie?” 

But  when  Mutt  and  I  lay  down  on  our  backs 
and  howled,  she  took  a  stick  to  us.  For  she 
knew,  all  right,  that  we  were  putting  on. 

Later  we  followed  her  to  the  family  spring 
in  the  rocks,  where  she  lay  for  a  long  time  look¬ 
ing  at  her  reflection  in  the  still  water. 

“What’s  she  doing?”  whispered  Mutt.  “Try¬ 
ing  to  hypnotize  herself?” 

“I  guess  she  just  found  out,”  says  I,  “that 
she’s  got  a  nose.” 

Then  did  we  ever  feel  silly  when  she  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands  and  began  to  weep. 

“Oh,  don’t  look  at  me  that  way,”  she  told  us, 
with  swimming  eyes,  as  we  got  as  close  to  her 
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as  we  could  to  sort  of  comfort  her.  “I  know 
I’m  acting  silly.  But  I  can’t  help  it.  You  like 
it  here.  I  can  tell  by  your  actions.  It’s  new 
to  you.  And  there  was  a  time  when  I  liked  it, 
too.  But  I  hate  it  now!”  she  clenched  her 
hands.  “And  I’d  run  away  if  it  wasn’t  for  dear 
old  Grandpappy.  For  I’m  just  as  pretty  as 
other  girls.  And  if  they  can  get  jobs  in  theatres, 
why  can’t  I?  But  I  suppose  I’ll  have  to  live  and 
die  here  like  all  the  rest  of  the  family.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  I’ll  never  leave  Grandpappy.  Some¬ 
times  I  wish  I’d  die  right  away!  Still,  I  don’t 
mean  that.  Oh,”  her  grief  broke  out  anew, 
“I’m  so  unhappy  I  don’t  know  what  I  do  mean.” 

“Gosh!  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  do  something 
to  comfort  her,  however  unused  I  was  to  truck 
like  this.  But  when  I  tried  to  lick  her  face 
she  slapped  me. 

Then,  sorry  for  the  impetuous  act,  she  hugged 
me  to  her  breast  and  cried  harder  than  ever. 

But  she  was  on  her  feet  in  a  jiffy  when  heavy 
footfalls  sounded  in  the  rocky  path  behind  her. 

“Molly,”  a  familiar  voice  called.  “Molly, 
my  child!  Come  quick.  Fur  that  rich  lady 
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with  the  big  name  is  here  with  her  donkey. 
An’  she  wants  some  fresh  water.” 

Mutt  and  I  were  staring  at  each  other  now. 
Then,  as  Molly  quickly  dried  her  eyes  and 
started  toward  the  cabin  with  a  pail  of  water, 
we  took  after  her,  convinced  that  something 
was  going  to  drop. 

For  you  mustn’t  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
Countess  Angelina  Whifflefig,  as  that  striking 
name  was  later  impressed  on  our  memory,  was 
the  owner  of  the  bran  barrel  from  which  the 
three  cases  of  diamonds  had  been  so  cleverly 
extracted  by  our  now  dippy  master. 

Then,  as  another  thought  popped  into  my 
mind,  I  stopped  dead  still  in  the  path. 

“Mutt!”  I  cried,  turning  excitedly  to  my 
companion. 

“Well?”  says  he  stopping  beside  me. 

“What  become  of  the  diamonds?”  I  further 
cried.  “Did  the  railroad  men  find  them?” 

“Oh,  no,”  came  the  easy  chuckling  reply,  so 
like  Mutt  in  a  moment  like  this.  “They  didn’t 
find  them.  But  /  did.  And  some  day,”  the 
words  were  accompanied  by  an  added  chuckle, 
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“if  you  keep  on  the  good  side  of  me,  I’ll  tell  you 
where  I’ve  got  them  tucked  away.” 

Which  shows  you  what  a  wonderful  dog  he 
is!  Gosh!  It  isn’t  surprising  that  I  love  the 
ground  he  walks  on. 

“But  if  the  diamonds  belong  to  the  countess,” 
says  I,  kind  of  uneasy-like,  “hadn’t  you  ought  to 
give  them  to  her?” 

“Don’t  be  dumb,  Tuffy,”  says  he.  “People 
who  actually  own  diamonds  aren’t  in  the  habit 
of  shipping  them  in  bran  barrels.” 

The  stuff  in  my  head  was  all  tangled  up. 

“But  if  she  isn’t  wise  to  the  fact  that  her  bran 
barrel  had  diamonds  in  it,”  I  kind  of  floundered 
around,  “what’s  she  doing  here?” 

“Oh,”  says  Mutt,  sort  of  easy-like,  “she  knows, 
all  right,  that  some  one  put  the  diamonds  into 
the  bran  barrel  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  And  she’s  blamed  anxious  to  find  them. 
But  that  doesn’t  prove  that  she  owns  them.” 

I  stared  at  him,  more  muddled  up  than  ever. 

“Do  you  really  know  what  you’re  talking 
about?”  says  I,  pinning  him  down. 

“Sometimes  I  think  I  do,”  says  he,  with  no 
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show  of  concern,  “and  sometimes  I  think  I’m 
as  dumb  as  old  Ebenezer  himself.  Still,  there’s 
a  chance  that  he  does  know  something.  So  the 
thing  to  do,  I  figure,  is  to  wait  until  he  recovers 
his  senses.  And  if  the  upset  countess  wants  to 
put  on  a  frantic  diamond  hunt  in  the  meantime, 
that’s  her  business.” 


Archibald  sat  down  on  the  table 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  COUNTESS  ARRIVES 

MOLLY  couldn’t  have  been  more  excited  if  a 

picture  from  one  of  her  treasured  story-books 

had  actually  come  to  life. 

A  countess!  Flutter,  flutter  little  heart! 

Next,  of  course,  would  come  a  gallant  young 

prince  on  a  dashing  white  horse.  Beautiful 
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dreams,  all  right.  But  she’d  soon  find  out,  I 
told  myself  sensibly,  as  I  watched  her  stumble 
over  the  water  bucket,  that  there  were  a  blamed 
sight  more  plumbers  in  the  world  than  charm¬ 
ing  princes. 

But  I  forgot  all  about  plumbers,  princes  and 
everything  else  of  that  nature  when  I  got  a 
squint  at  the  fat  titled  visitor,  whom  nature  had 
dolled  up  beautifully  with  a  parrot-like  nose, 
fried-egg  eyes  and  an  enormous  double  chin, 
which  hung  down  like  a  spineless  hammock  on 
a  damp  day.  An  unusual  spectacle  in  tight- 
fitting  knickers,  she  lifted  herself  to  towering 
heights  of  indignation,  so  to  speak,  her  chins 
wabbling  the  while  in  keen  competition,  when 
the  contents  of  the  water  pail  draped  itself 
neatly  and  somewhat  damply  around  her  big 
leather-shod  feet.  As  for  the  clumsy  little  water 
carrier  herself,  I  thought,  for  a  moment  or  two, 
that  the  poor  kid  would  faint  dead  away.  Gosh ! 
I  never  saw  such  scared-looking  eyes  in  all  my 
life.  If  she  actually  had  brought  about  the 
untimely  death  of  the  whole  beloved  royal  fam¬ 
ily  she  couldn’t  have  been  any  more  dismayed. 
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Here  was  sacrilege,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  with 
a  capital  “S.”  Terrible!  Terrible! 

“Oh!  .  .  .”  she  cried,  sort  of  horrified-like. 
“I’m  so  sorry.  But  I — I  was  kind  of  excited,  I 
guess.  You  see,”  her  fright  was  lightened  by  a 
whimsical  begging  smile,  “you’re  the  first  count¬ 
ess  I  ever  met.” 

“Well,”  the  indignant  visitor  expressed  her¬ 
self  sort  of  caustic-like  as  she  elevated  first  one 
dripping  foot  and  then  the  other,  “if  you  should 
happen  to  meet  another  one,  for  heaven’s  sake 
set  your  bucket  down  before  you  stumble.” 

“If  you’ll  let  me,”  begged  Molly,  her  eyes 
burning  with  childish  eagerness,  “I’ll  get  a 
towel  and  dry  your  feet  for  you.” 

And  reading  the  homage,  or  whatever  you 
call  it,  in  the  little  mountain  girl’s  trustful  eyes, 
the  flattered  visitor  began  to  unbend. 

“There,  there,  my  child,”  says  she,  sort  of 
patronizing-like.  “Let  us  say  no  more  about  it. 
For  accidents  like  this  are  liable  to  happen  in 
the  best  of  families.  And  in  all  fairness  to  you 
I  am  constrained  to  admit  that  my  feet  aren’t 
half  as  wet  as  they  were  the  morning  that  Archi- 
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bald  pushed  me  into  the  creek.  He’s  so  playful, 
you  know,”  the  speaker  dished  out  a  kind  of 
simpering  smile,  “and  so  full  of  pranks.  Why,” 
the  fried-egg  eyes  sort  of  flopped  around,  “he 
actually  kicked  the  springs  out  of  his  bed  night 
before  last.  ‘Archibald!’  I  cried,  aghast,  when 
I  went  into  the  room  where  he  stood  demurely 
beside  the  wreckage.  “What  ever  possessed  you 
to  do  a  thing  like  this?’  I  was  actually  pro¬ 
voked  at  him,  too.  Then,  as  I  learned  the  truth 
of  the  matter,  I  chided  myself  for  my  impa¬ 
tience.  There  was  a  silly  old  red  blanket  on  the 
bed.  And  he  simply  detests  red.  So,  as  you  can 
see,  he  was  perfectly  justified  in  the  act.” 

Molly  looked  kind  of  dazed  now.  For  in 
none  of  her  books  had  the  royal  characters 
kicked  their  beds  to  pieces. 

“Is — is  Archibald  your  husband?”  she  in¬ 
quired,  sort  of  timid-like,  prompted  by  her 
natural  curiosity,  but  acting  as  though  she  felt 
that  the  eager  question  was  a  sort  of  sin  against 
the  titled  elect. 

Down  came  the  visitor’s  first  chin;  then  the 
next  one  slipped  out  of  place.  Also  the  fried- 
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egg  eyes  took  on  a  rather  vacant  expression. 

But  their  owner  soon  collected  herself. 

“No,”  says  she  stiffly,  “Archibald  isn’t  my 
husband.  Some  husbands  are  donkeys,  Fll 
grant.  But  I  never  heard  of  any  woman  having 
a  real  donkey  for  a  husband.” 

Poor  Molly!  She  saw  what  a  blunder  she 
had  made.  And  to  hide  her  confusion  she 
picked  up  the  empty  pail  and  ran  back  to  the 
spring  for  more  water,  old  Jeff  in  the  meantime 
having  brought  the  distinguished  visitor  a  com¬ 
fortable  porch  chair. 

“Jest  sot  here,  ma’am,”  says  he,  in  that  kindly 
hospitable  way  of  his,  giving  the  chair’s  neat 
tidy  a  final  nervous  pat.  And  well  might  he  be 
nervous!  For  it  wasn’t  every  day  in  the  week 
that  he  had  the  honor  of  seating  a  countess, 
even  if  she  did  wear  funny  mannish  pants! 
“We’ll  soon  have  some  water  fur  you,”  he  spoke 
earnestly. 

Mutt  and  I  were  hanging  around  to  get  a 
peek  at  the  four-legged  bed  wrecker,  who  had 
left  his  tracks  in  one  of  Molly’s  pet  flower  beds. 
But  there  was  no  sign  of  him  now. 
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“Yes,  ma’am,”  old  Jeff  further  contributed  to 
the  conversation  on  the  front  porch,  where  the 
cream  of  Europe’s  nobility  was  cooling  her 
hooked  nose  with  the  Cinderella  book,  “I  was 
born  an’  raised  in  these  hills.  This  is  the  only 
home  I’ve  ever  knowed.  An’  while  it  may  not 
look  like  much  to  you  it  means  a  heap  to  me. 
My  only  regret  is  that  Molly  don’t  like  it  here 
as  well  as  I  do.  If  I  must  tell  you  the  truth, 
ma’am,”  the  old  man  became  confidential,  “I 
think  she  reads  too  much.  Books  is  all  right, 
I  reckon;  but  sometimes  they  put  silly  ideas  in 
people’s  heads.  Thar  was  Hen  Grogger’s  sec¬ 
ond  wife.  She  never  knowed  that  she  had  an 
appendix  till  she  got  hold  of  a  free  almanac 
that  a  medicine  peddler  left  at  her  house.  Right 
away  she  got  to  havin’  pains  in  her  side,  jest  like 
the  almanac  said.  Nor  was  she  satisfied  till  the 
doctors  cut  her  open.  All  they  ever  found  of  a 
foreign  nature,  though,  was  a  bent  safety  pin. 
That  safety  pin  cost  Hen  Grogger  two  hundred 
dollars.  So  you  kin  see  what  comes  from  too 
much  book  Earnin’.  Take  the  book  that  you’ve 
got  in  your  hands.  Molly  reads  it  over  an’ 
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over.  An’  often  I’ve  seed  her  sittin’  here 
lookin’  down  the  road  as  though  she  expected 
to  see  a  gilded  coach  roll  into  sight,  jest  like  the 
one  that  Cinderella  went  to  the  ball  in.  .  .  . 
Calc’late  you  know  what  I’m  talkin’  about, 
ma’am,”  the  old  man  wound  up  with  pleasing 
gentle  courtesy. 

“Oh,  yes,”  the  fat  visitor  jiggled  her  com¬ 
panionable  chins,  as  she  further  fanned  herself 
with  the  picture  of  Cinderella  scooting  across 
the  palace  court  in  rags,  “I  read  the  story 
when  I  was  a  child.  I  don’t  recall,  though, 
that  I  took  it  as  seriously  as  your  grand¬ 
daughter.” 

“Molly  is  a  queer  little  gal,  ma’am,”  the  old 
man  went  on,  giving  his  bushy  head  an  earnest 
nod.  “Let  a  story  git  fixed  in  her  mind  an’  it’s 
jest  as  real  to  her  as  them  mountains  is  to  me. 
Why,  she  jest  naturally  took  my  breath  away 
one  day  last  month  when  I  surprised  her  beside 
the  spring.  She  was  actin’  out  the  Cinderella 
story.  An’  fur  a  moment  or  two,  as  I  watched 
her  sort  of  spellbound,  I  actually  thought  it  was 
Cinderella.” 
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The  thirsty  visitor  had  her  eyes  on  the  narrow 
path  leading  to  the  spring. 

“I  can  see/’  says  she  politely,  “that  you  are 
very  fond  of  your  little  granddaughter.” 

“They  hain’t  nothin’  in  this  hul  world  that  I 
like  any  better,”  the  old  man  spoke  feelingly. 
“But  I  sometimes  wish  that  she  wouldn’t  git  so 
all-fired  wrapped  up  in  them  books  of  hers. 
The  idea  of  her  goin’  down  to  the  spring  an’ 
makin’  believe  that  she’s  Cinderella!  Her 
mammy,  who  was  raised  jest  over  the  ridge, 
never  did  nothin’  like  that;  nor  did  her  grand- 
mammy  either.” 

“I’m  hoping,”  the  visitor  heaved  as  a  sort  of 
Sahara-like  sigh,  as  she  continued  to  squint  long¬ 
ingly  in  the  direction  of  the  spring,  “that  the 
dramatic  urge  that  seems  to  have  broken  out 
in  your  family  doesn’t  manifest  itself  this 
morning.” 

Which  was  too  much  of  a  mouthful  for  poor 
old  Jeff!  And  did  Mutt  and  I  ever  snicker 
when  we  caught  sight  of  his  blank  face. 

“As  I  was  saying  before  your  granddaughter 
appeared,”  the  titled  caller  then  yanked  out  a 
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subject  more  to  her  liking,  “this  pedestrian  ex¬ 
cursion  of  mine  is  Archibald’s  just  punishment 
for  having  acted  so  stubborn  last  night  at  the 
dinner  table.  What!’  says  I,  naturally  amazed, 
when  the  disheveled  waiter  came  running  to 
me  with  the  report  of  my  pet’s  misbehavior. 
‘Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Archibald  actually 
refused  to  eat  his  cream  puffs?’  ‘Even  worse 
than  that,  madam,’  says  the  upset  waiter,  as  he 
felt  of  himself  to  see  if  his  bones  were  all  in 
place,  ‘he  kicked  me  out  of  the  room.’  ‘But 
was  he  in  earnest?’  says  I.  For  it  is  a  rigid  rule 
of  mine  never  to  punish  Archibald  for  his 
facetious  demonstrations  unless  I  am  convinced 
beyond  all  manner  of  doubt  that  he  is  in  ear¬ 
nest.  And  least  of  all  do  I  ever  want  to  interfere 
with  his  native  expression.  That  is  why  I  al¬ 
ways  stop  and  deliberate  whenever  a  report  is 
brought  to  me  of  my  pet’s  misbehavior.  In  this 
particular  case  I  learned  that  he  was  in  earnest. 
Not  only  had  he  exercised  his  rear  pedal  ex¬ 
tremities  on  the  waiter,  as  described,  but  he 
vulgarly  sat  down  in  the  middle  of  the  table 
and  laughed  about  it.  I  told  him  then,  in  the 
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firmest  voice  that  I  could  command,  as  I  lifted 
his  tail  out  of  the  butter  dish,  that  he  would 
get  his  punishment.  For  conduct  such  as  that 
could  not  go  unnoticed.  And  having  walked 
him  all  the  way  down  the  mountain,  very  much 
against  his  wishes,  I  now  propose,  as  added  pun¬ 
ishment,  to  make  him  carry  me  all  the  way 
back.  I  venture  to  predict,  too,  that  there  will 
be  no  complaint  this  evening  when  his  cream 
puffs  are  brought  to  him.” 

Well,  say!  I  never  expected  to  hear  a  mess  of 
gab  like  that  from  anybody.  Feeding  cream 
puffs  to  a  donkey,  mind  you,  and  blatting 
around  about  his  native  express-wagon,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  was.  Suffering  cats!  Either  she  was 
completely  cuckoo,  I  told  myself,  or  she  was 
putting  on.  And  the  wonder  to  me  was  that  the 
hotel  people  would  put  up  with  junk  like  that. 

Then  my  attention  was  drawn  to  Mutt  as 
he  gave  a  funny  little  laugh. 

“Poor  Archibald!”  says  he.  “I  bet  he’ll  sep¬ 
arate  himself  from  more  than  one  generous 
groan  before  he  gets  her  to  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.” 
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“It  looks  to  me,”  says  I,  glancing  around  the 
empty  yard,  “as  though  the  foxy  bed  wrecker 
has  given  her  the  slip.” 

“I  wish  she’d  shove  some  of  her  superfluous 
cream  puffs  at  me,”  the  words  were  spoken  hun¬ 
grily. 

“And  how,”  says  I. 

“Boy,  I  bet  that  donkey  is  an  expensive  pet!” 
Mutt  further  messed  his  thoughts  around.  “For 
every  time  he  kicks  a  bed  to  pieces  she  has  to 
replace  it.  Nor  would  the  hotel  keepers  accept 
him  in  the  first  place  if  she  didn’t  pay  ten  prices 
for  him.  So  there’s  a  neat  way  for  you  to  get 
rid  of  your  dough,  Tuffy,”  I  was  given  a  whim¬ 
sical  look,  “when  you  get  rich.” 

“How  rich  is  she?”  says  I  curiously. 

“Oh,”  came  the  offhand  reply,  “I’ll  dare  say 
she’s  got  fifteen  or  twenty  million  dollars  scat¬ 
tered  around  her  room.” 

“Mutt,”  says  I  earnestly,  “it’s  a  darn  shame 
for  her  to  waste  money  like  that  on  a  donkey, 
when  there  are  hundreds  of  nice  little  girls  in 
the  world  like  Molly  who  would  be  tickled 
pink  if  they  had  a  five-dollar  dress.” 
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“Well,”  the  word  was  accompanied  by  a 
shrug,  “it’s  her  money.  And  if  she  wants  to 
squander  it  on  an  unappreciative  donkey,  I  sup¬ 
pose  it’s  nobody’s  business  but  her  own.” 

“Just  the  same,”  I  maintained,  “it  isn’t 
right.” 

“Probably  not,”  agreed  Mutt.  “But  you’ll 
learn,  Tuffy,  as  you  grow  older,  that  the  world 
isn’t  perfect.  You’ll  bump  into  a  lot  of  things 
that  aren’t  right.” 

“Why  doesn’t  she  get  married,”  says  I,  “if 
she  wants  someone  to  fuss  over?” 

Mutt  laughed. 

“You  heard  what  she  said  about  some  hus¬ 
bands  being  donkeys.  Evidently  she  prefers  a 
companion  of  the  four-legged  type.  Besides, 
there’s  news  value  in  that.” 

“And  you  really  think,”  says  I,  studying  his 
face,  “that  she  keeps  the  donkey  to  get  her  name 
in  the  newspapers?” 

“Well,”  he  gave  another  of  his  expressive 
shrugs,  “I’d  hesitate  to  make  a  positive  state¬ 
ment  to  that  effect.  For  I  really  don’t  know. 
On  the  other  hand  I  never  heard  of  her  club- 
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bing  a  reporter  to  death  who  came  to  her  for 
news.” 

I  could  tell  by  his  manner  that  he  was  hold¬ 
ing  something  back.  But  all  I  got  out  of  him, 
when  I  started  pushing  questions  at  him,  was 
a  funny  little  grin. 


We  scooted  pell-mell  under  her  chair 

CHAPTER  XI 


WHAT  WE  OVERHEARD 

A  BLACK  cloud  slid  over  the  mountain  top, 
“IPs  going  to  rain,”  says  Mutt,  looking  up. 
“Well,  why  worry  about  it?”  says  I,  sort  of 
unconcerned-like.  “For  you’re  neither  sugar 
nor  salt.” 


ill 
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“I  was  thinking  of  the  dear  little  countess/’ 
he  laughed. 

“Little?”  says  I,  sort  of  pointed-like. 

“That’s  just  a  figure  of  speech/’  says  he. 

“She  looks  to  me  like  a  figure  eight  with  a 
pillow  stuffed  in  each  end  of  it,”  says  I  with  a 
grunt,  further  rubbering  at  the  seated  visitor, 
who,  having  been  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes, 
was  idly  turning  the  leaves  of  the  Cinderella 
book. 

“It  would  be  just  too  bad,”  added  Mutt,  “if 
a  shower  crept  up  behind  her  on  the  way  home 
and  took  the  creases  out  of  those  cute  little 
panties  of  hers.” 

“Why  is  it,”  says  I,  giving  him  a  sort  of  up- 
and-down  look,  “that  you’re  always  worrying 
about  the  ladies?” 

“How  can  I  help  it,”  says  he,  flashing  a  grin 
at  me,  “chivalrous  soul  that  I  am?” 

I  let  out  my  neck. 

“What  kind  of  a  soul  did  you  say  you  were?” 
I  quizzed. 

“Chivalrous,”  he  said  it  twice  in  exactly  the 
same  way. 
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“And  does  that  mean  that  you’re  cuckoo?”  I 
inquired  genially. 

“It  means  that  I’m  full  of  it,”  says  he,  with 
another  grin. 

“What?”  says  I.  “Prunes?” 

“No,”  he  gave  a  big  gesture.  “Chivalry.” 

“A  neighbor  of  Mr.  Bean’s  used  to  own  one,” 
says  I,  sort  of  reminiscent-like.  “But  he  traded 
it  off  for  a  Buick.” 

“The  kind  of  chivalry  I’m  talking  about,” 
Mutt  further  contributed  to  the  nonsensical  gab, 
doesn’t  romp  around  on  four  wheels.” 

“Don’t  tell  me,”  says  I,  “that  it  has  a  solitary 
wheel  in  front  and  a  pair  of  handles  behind.” 

“For  instance,”  says  he,  by  way  of  demon¬ 
stration,  “let  us  assume  that  you  are  Queen 
Elizabeth.” 

“Me?”  says  I,  rolling  my  eye  at  him. 

“Nobody  else  but,”  says  he. 

“And  who  are  you?”  says  I. 

“Sir  Walter  Raleigh,”  he  kind  of  stepped 
around. 

“I  never  heard  of  him,”  says  I,  turning  up 
my  nose,  “nor  Queen  Elizabeth  either.” 
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“Did  you  ever  hear  of  Merry  Christmas?” 
says  he,  kind  of  pointed-like. 

“Sure  thing,”  says  I  glibly.  “She’s  the  grass 
widow  who  married  Santa  Claus.” 

“Correct,”  he  grinned.  “And  now  let’s  get 
down  to  business.  You’re  out  walking — see? 
And  pretty  soon  you  come  to  a  mud  puddle.  I 
happen  along  just  then.  And  what  do  I  do?” 

“Bark,”  says  I,  drawing  on  my  superintel¬ 
ligence. 

“Please  bear  in  mind,”  says  he,  kind  of  scowl¬ 
ing-like,  “that  I’m  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  And 
men  don’t  bark?” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  I  made  another 
meek  guess.  “Wag  your  tail?” 

“I’m  going  to  be  chivalrous,”  says  he. 

“I  hope  it  doesn’t  make  you  sick,”  says  I. 

He  drew  a  circle  on  the  ground. 

“Hip-hip-hurray!”  says  I,  sort  of  hilarious- 
like.  “We’re  going  to  have  a  game  of  mar¬ 
bles.” 

“That,”  says  he  stiffly,  “is  a  mud  puddle.” 

“But  where’s  the  mud?”  says  I,  exercising 
my  neck. 
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“Use  your  imagination,”  says  he. 

“For  mud?”  says  I  innocently. 

“Now,”  says  he,  marking  a  place  for  me, 
“stand  here,  at  the  edge  of  the  puddle,  and 
look  worried.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  says  I,  guarded- 
like.  “Run  your  Ford  through  the  puddle  and 
splash  mud  on  my  new  silk  stockings?” 

“If  you  must  know  the  truth,”  says  he,  “I’m 
going  to  let  you  walk  across  the  puddle  on  my 
velvet  coat.” 

“I  never  knew  you  had  one,”  says  I. 

“And  it’s  my  Sunday  coat,  too,”  says  he,  giv¬ 
ing  his  head  a  bob. 

“But  why  ruin  it?”  says  I.  “For  I  can  easily 
jump  across  the  puddle  if  it  isn’t  any  wider  than 
that.” 

“Do  as  I  tell  you,”  came  the  sharp  com¬ 
mand,  “and  look  worried.” 

“Yes,  Sir  Wally,”  I  curtsied,  sort  of  simper- 
ing-like. 

“I’m  on  my  way  to  church,”  says  he.  “And 
suddenly  I  catch  sight  of  you  standing  beside 
the  mud  puddle.  ‘Ah-ha!’  says  I,  rushing  for- 
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ward.  ‘Here’s  a  chance  for  me  to  prove  to  my 
beloved  Queen  what  a  chivalrous  knight  I  am.’ 
So  off  comes  my  coat— — ” 

“And  pants,”  I  contributed  helpfully. 

But  he  was  too  busy  being  chivalrous  just 

4 

then  to  pay  any  attention  to  a  little  interruption 
like  that. 

“Throwing  my  coat  into  the  mud  puddle,” 
he  acted  it  out  as  he  talked,  “I  then  make  a 
low  bow.” 

“Bow-wow-wow!”  was  my  further  brilliant 
contribution. 

But  that,  too,  went  unnoticed. 

“  ‘Permit  me,  my  most  noble  Queen,’  is  the 
way  I  address  you,  offering  you  my  hand.” 

“Just  a  minute,”  I  modestly  held  up  the  per¬ 
formance.  “Do  I  understand  that  you’re  going 
to  undress  me  right  there  in  the  street?” 

“I  said  address  you,”  he  scowled. 

“Oh!  .  .  says  I,  sort  of  hoisting  up  my 
eyebrows,  “That’s  different.” 

He  then  went  back  and  did  it  all  over  again. 

“  ‘Permit  me,  my  most  noble  Queen,’  is  the 
way  I  address  you,  offering  you  my  hand.  And 
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thus  I  assist  you  dry-shod  through  the  mud 
puddle.” 

So  that  was  chivalry! 

“Sometime,”  says  I,  “when  I’ve  got  a  velvet 
coat  and  a  mud  puddle  to  spare  I’m  going  to 
try  it.” 

The  countess  had  sort  of  let  on  that  her  sole 
purpose  in  coming  down  the  mountain  side  was 
to  punish  Archibald  for  his  poor  table  manners. 
But  Mutt  and  I  knew  different.  And  just  as 
we  had  expected  she  brought  up  the  subject  of 
the  wrecked  box  car  as  soon  as  old  Jeff  re¬ 
turned  to  the  front  porch. 

“I  presume  you  know,”  says  she,  leading  the 
talkative  and  unsuspecting  old  mountaineer 
along,  “that  I  had  a  barrel  of  imported  bran 
in  the  wrecked  car.” 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  waggled  old  Jeff.  “I  noticed 
as  heow  the  bar’l  had  your  name  on  it  when 
I  fished  it  out  of  the  wreckage  an’  put  it  under 
cover.” 

“How  long  was  it  in  your  possession,”  came 
the  added  intent  inquiry,  “before  the  railroad 
men  took  it  over?” 
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“About  thirty-six  hours,”  was  the  moun¬ 
taineer’s  reflective  reply. 

“Was  it  opened  in  your  presence?”  came  still 
another  purposeful  question. 

“No,  ma’am,”  came  the  same  reply. 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence.  And  con¬ 
vinced  now  that  the  old  mountaineer  was  telling 
the  truth,  the  disturbed  visitor  decided  to  make 
a  confidant  of  him. 

“There  was  something  in  that  barrel,  Mr. 
Thorne,”  she  began,  “of  far  greater  importance 
to  me  than  bran.  In  fact  the  bran  was  largely 
a  blind.  So  now  you  can  see  why  I  was  so 
anxious  to  find  out  if  the  railroad  men  had 
opened  the  barrel  in  your  presence.” 

There  was  a  queer  sharp  look  in  old  Jeffs 
eyes  now.  For  he  knew  his  stuff,  all  right. 

“I  wondered  at  you  havin’  bran  shipped  all 
the  way  from  Europe  to  feed  a  donkey,”  says 
he  slowly,  as  he  sort  of  measured  the  mysterious 
visitor  with  his  honest  eyes. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  the  indulgent  mistress 
went  on,  seemingly  pleased  to  thus  bring  her 
unusual  pet  into  the  conversation,  “practically 
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all  of  Archibald’s  food  is  imported.  He  sim¬ 
ply  detests  American  corn.  So  I  order  all  of 
his  corn  from  lower  Egypt.  His  hay  comes 
from  Australia.  And  the  flour  that  is  used  in 
the  preparation  of  his  various  favorite  dishes — 
I  always  carry  a  special  cook  with  me  wherever 
I  go — is  milled  in  Germany.  So,  as  you  can 
see,  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  bran  im¬ 
portation.  And  why  the  railroad  officials  saw 
fit  to  open  the  barrel,  thus  leading  to  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  this  article  that  I  have  mentioned,  is  a 
riddle  to  me.  I  can’t  understand  it  at  all.  It 
disturbs  me.  And  it  was  with  the  hope  of  de¬ 
riving  some  helpful  information  from  you  that 
I  called  here  this  morning  while  I  was  down 
the  mountain.” 

“But  if  the  railroad  men  got  somethin’  out  of 
your  bar’l,”  old  Jeff  took  a  simple  view  of  the 
matter,  showing  plainly  enough  by  his  manner 
what  he  thought  of  a  woman  who  would  fool 
around  that  way  with  a  donkey,  “why  don’t  you 
go  after  ’em  an’  make  ’em  give  it  back?” 

The  woman  let  on  that  she  was  all 
worked  up. 
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“If  you  must  know  the  truth,  Mr.  Thome,” 
she  got  in  a  sort  of  dramatic-like  effect  with 
her  fried-egg  eyes,  her  chins  the  while  acting 
for  all  the  world  as  though  they  were  trying  to 
out-jump  each  other,  “I’m  in  a  very  serious  pre¬ 
dicament.  For  the  concealed  article  that  I  men¬ 
tioned  to  you  was  smuggled  into  this  country 
in  the  bran  barrel.  And  now  if  I  report  my  loss 
to  the  government,  I’ll  probably  be  thrown  into 
jail.  For  smugglers,  however  wealthy,  are 
shown  no  mercy.” 

“But  what  right  has  the  railroad  company  to 
hold  your  stuff?”  old  Jeff  further  tugged  at 
the  problem. 

“Until  I  report  my  loss  they  have  no  actual 
proof  that  the  recovered  article  is  mine.  And 
so  they’re  merely  marking  time,  as  you  might 
say,  until  I  make  the  first  move,  after  which, 
of  course,  the  custom  authorities  will  be  prop¬ 
erly  notified.” 

“Wa-al,”  shrugged  the  old  man,  thankful,  I 
guess,  that  he  lived  a  thoroughly  honest  life 
himself,  “I’m  sorry  to  l’arn  that  you  got  your¬ 
self  into  trouble.  An’  I  reckon  I’d  help  you  if 
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I  could.  But  thar  doesn’t  seem  to  be  anything 
that  I  kin  do.” 

“And  you’re  positive,”  the  upset  visitor 
pressed,  “that  your  granddaughter  didn’t  open 
the  barrel  while  it  was  in  your  possession?” 

Staring  at  first,  the  old  man  then  stiffened. 

“Ma’am,”  says  he,  with  quiet  dignity,  “they 
was  no  occasion  fur  you  to  put  that  question  to 
me.  Fur  we’ve  always  bin  an  honest  family, 
my  little  granddaughter  included.” 

“Oh,  dear!”  cried  the  woman,  acting  for  all 
the  world  as  though  she  was  going  to  stir  up  a 
fit  and  fall  into  it.  “I  was  in  hopes  that  the 
barrel  had  been  opened  here.  But  I  can  see 
now  that  I  have  the  railroad  company  to  deal 
with,  unless - ” 

And  there  she  stopped. 

“Unless  what?”  grunted  the  still  stiff-backed 
old  mountaineer. 

“Unless,”  the  words  were  dished  out  with  a 
peculiar  emphasis,  “the  barrel  was  tampered 
with  in  the  car.” 

Then,  as  old  Jeff  glanced  thoughtful-like  to¬ 
ward  the  window  of  Ebenezer’s  room,  Mutt  and 
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I  got  busy.  For  we  saw  clearly  enough  what 
was  coming. 

Screaming,  the  startled  visitor  sprang  to  her 
feet  as  we  scooted  pell-mell  under  her  chair, 
letting  on  that  we  were  chasing  a  rat.  And 
then  how  lovely  for  us  when  old  Jeff,  angered 
by  our  poor  manners,  took  after  us  with  a  stick. 

And  thus  was  old  Ebenezer  saved,  so  to  speak, 
at  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  For  you  can  see 
what  course  the  conversation  would  have  taken 
during  the  next  few  minutes  if  we  hadn’t  in¬ 
terrupted. 

Starting  for  home,  her  thoughts  now  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  vanished  donkey,  the  fat  visitor 
got  back  to  the  porch  in  a  jiffy  when  the  gath¬ 
ered  rain  clouds  began  to  do  their  stuff. 

“I  suppose,”  says  she,  as  old  Jeff  invited  her 
to  come  inside  out  of  the  downpour,  “that 
you’re  wondering  what  it  was  that  I  smuggled 
into  this  country  in  the  bran  barrel.” 

“Wa-al,”  drawled  the  old  mountaineer,  “I 
reckon,  ma’am,  as  heow  we’ve  all  got  more  or 
less  natural  curiosity  tucked  away  inside  of  us.” 

“And  I  have  your  word  of  honor,”  she 
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pressed,  regarding  him  intently,  “that  you  won’t 
laugh  at  me  if  I  tell  you  the  truth?” 

“Put  it  any  way  you  wish,  ma’am,”  came  the 
earnest  reply.  “You’ll  find,  I  reckon,  that  my 
breedin’  will  stand  the  test.” 

“It  was  a  jeweled  leather  case  containing  a 
complete  set  of  Archibald’s  baby  teeth,”  came 
the  amazing  statement. 

“I  swan!”  muttered  old  Jeff,  when  he  finally 
found  his  voice.  “If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
so,  ma’am,”  he  further  stared  at  the  visitor, 
“you’re  a  blamed  queer  woman.” 

Nor  did  he  then  suspect,  trustful  old  man 
that  he  was,  and  the  soul  of  honor  himself,  that 
she  was  crooked  as  well.  But  Mutt  and  I  knew 
the  truth  about  her.  A  big  liar.  That’s  what 
she  was,  all  right,  and  nothing  else  but. 

Then,  as  the  rain  continued,  she  ran  onto  the 
porch,  screaming  out  the  name  of  her  beloved 
pet  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  I  never  saw  such 
frantic  actions  in  all  my  life.  And  all  over  a 
donkey,  too!  It  certainly  was  disgusting,  all 
right.  And  I  didn’t  blame  old  Jeff  for  acting 
as  though  he’d  be  glad  when  she  skinned  out. 


I’ll  Yarn  you  your  place 


CHAPTER  XII 


ARCHIBALD  STRUTS  HIS  STUFF 

“Oh,  WHAT  shall  I  do?  What  shall  I  do?” 

broadcast  the  distracted  visitor,  as  she  flopped 

her  three  hundred  and  forty-six  pounds,'  double 

chin,  fried-egg  eyes,  brown  panties  and  all, 

from  one  end  of  the  protected  porch  to  the 

other,  the  cabin  eaves  in  the  meantime  putting 
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on  a  clever  little  imitation  of  a  waterfall  in 
full  regalia. 

Old  Jeff’s  face  was  the  picture  of  disgust. 

“If  you’ll  listen  to  me,  ma’am,”  says  he 
bluntly,  “you’ll  go  over  thar  an’  sit  down  in  one 
of  them  chairs  an’  behave  yourself  like  any 
sensible  woman  should.  Fur  I  never  heerd  yet 
of  a  summer  shower  doin’  any  damage  to 
a  donkey.” 

“But  you  don’t  understand ,  Mr.  Thorne,” 
the  performer  again  scooted  the  full  length  of 
the  jiggling  porch.  “He  simply  has  spasms 
when  he  gets  his  tail  wet.  And  I  just  had  it 
curled,  too,”  came  the  added  lament,  as  the 
simple  speaker  wrung  her  fat  jeweled  hands. 

“Wa-al,”  came  the  unconcerned  and  also  un¬ 
sympathetic  reply,  “let  him  have  spasms  if  he 
wants  to.  I  reckon  as  heow  he’ll  live  through  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,”  the  voice  took  on  a  graver 
tone,  “I’m  a  blamed  sight  more  worried  about 
my  little  granddaughter  than  I  am  about  that 
fool  donkey  of  yours.” 

The  outraged  visitor  froze  in  her  heavy 
tracks.  For  you  must  remember  that  she  was  a 
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countess.  And  people  in  her  position  weren’t 
in  the  habit  of  having  gab  like  that  dished  out 
to  them  by  common  cotton  growers. 

“I  cannot  permit  you  to  speak  so  disrespect¬ 
fully  of  my  pet,  Mr.  Thorne,”  the  words  bris¬ 
tled  with  icicles.  “Archibald  is  not  a  fool.  To 
the  contrary  he  has  an  exceptionally  brilliant 
mind.  I’ve  had  servants  who  knew  a  great 
deal  less.” 

“Then  why  worry  about  him?”  grunted  the 
still  unconcerned  old  mountaineer,  as  he  peered 
anxiously  down  the  path  leading  to  the  spring. 
“If  he’s  that  smart  he  ought  to  know  enough  to 
get  his  frizzed  tail  in  out  of  the  wet  without 
you  chasin’  after  him.” 

Then,  as  a  ball  of  thunder  tumbled  down  the 
mountain  side,  sort  of  bounding  from  crag  to 
crag,  meeting  its  rumbling  death  in  a  deep,  dis¬ 
tant  gorge,  the  distracted  visitor  took  on  worse 
than  ever,  fearful  now  that  her  pet  would  be 
electrocuted. 

“Oh,  dry  up!”  old  Jeff  finally  lost  patience 
with  her.  “You  give  me  a  pain.” 

In  the  silence  that  followed,  a  faint  cry  for 
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help  came  from  the  direction  of  the  spring. 
And  grabbing  a  tattered  raincoat,  old  Jeff  ran 
down  the  path,  sort  of  panting-like,  Mutt  and 
I  scooting  along  expectantly  at  his  dripping 
heels. 

Molly  was  standing  waist-deep  in  the  big  icy 
spring.  And  there  on  the  bank,  sort  of  cuffing 
at  her  with  his  front  feet,  and  snapping  at  her 
with  his  wicked  bare  teeth,  was  that  hateful 
donkey. 

He  heard  us  coming.  But  instead  of  digging 
for  cover,  as  most  exposed  tricksters  would  have 
done,  he  wheeled,  sort  of  lordly-like,  and  ac¬ 
tually  tried  to  put  the  rest  of  us  into  the  spring! 
Can  you  imagine  that?  But  it  shows  you  what 
a  big  opinion  he  had  of  himself.  He  soon  found 
out,  though,  that  he  had  met  his  match  in  old 
Jeff.  For  the  enraged  mountaineer  was  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  right  frame  of  mind  to  knock  the  tar 
out  of  him. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  beating  he  got.  For  he 
deserved  it,  inconsiderate,  scheming  brat  that  he 
was.  “Now,  dearie,  please  look  mamma  in  the 
eye  and  tell  her  if  you  were  in  earnest.”  That’s 
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what  usually  happened  to  him  when  he  cut  up 
a  caper  like  this.  But,  thank  goodness,  he 
didn’t  have  mamma’s  petticoats  (or  should  I  say 
pants?)  to  hide  behind  now.  And  did  that 
prominent  rear  end  of  his  (he  weighed  about 
six  hundred  pounds,  I  guess)  ever  make  a  won¬ 
derful  target  for  old  Jeff’s  frisky  club!  Spat! 
Spat!  Spat!  The  punished  one  kind  of  stared 
at  first.  For  he  wasn’t  used  to  treatment  like 
this.  And  was  he  ever  furious,  as  his  blazing 
eyes  showed!  Such  an  indignity.  But  it  soon 
percolated  into  his  skull  that  something  more 
than  a  mere  mosquito-swatting  contest  was  go¬ 
ing  on.  For  old  Jeff  had  muscles  of  iron,  let 
me  tell  you.  And  he  sure  made  good  use  of 
them  now.  Boy,  he  got  a  real  kick  out  of  it! 

Molly  in  the  meantime  had  crawled  out  of 
the  spring.  And  there  she  stood,  a  dripping, 
pathetic  figure,  with  blue  lips  and  chattering 
teeth. 

“How  did  it  happen?”  inquired  the  con¬ 
cerned  grandparent,  when  the  punished  trick¬ 
ster  had  finally  escaped,  with  a  smarting  back, 
in  the  direction  of  the  cabin. 
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“I  was  on  my  hands  and  knees  beside  the 
spring,  all  ready  to  fill  my  pail,”  chattered  the 
mistreated  little  water  carrier.  “And  then, 
without  warning,  I  received  a  rough  bunt  from 
behind.  I  thought  I  never  would  regain  my 
feet.  For  I  went  into  the  spring  headfirst.  But 
I  finally  got  the  water  out  of  my  eyes.  And 
then  I  found  that  I  had  been  bunted  into  the 
spring  by  a  donkey,  who  stood  on  the  bank  grin¬ 
ning  at  me.  That  made  me  angry.  I  had  no 
chance  to  drive  him  away,  though,  for  every 
time  I  reached  for  a  stick,  or  tried  to  get  out 
of  the  spring,  he  snapped  at  me  with  his  teeth.” 

“He  ought  to  have  his  blamed  neck  cracked,” 
growled  old  Jeff,  with  increased  anger.  “An’ 
that’s  what  he’s  liable  to  git,  too,”  a  dangerous 
glint  appeared  in  the  speaker’s  eyes,  “if  I  ketch 
him  hangin’  around  here.” 

But  Molly  was  willing  now  to  overlook  the 
whole  affair.  For  she  had  the  silly  notion  in 
her  head  that  the  privileged  nobility,  of  which 
she  had  been  reading  so  much  lately,  was  abov$ 
criticism.  And  the  donkey,  of  course,  sort  of 
belonged  in  that  class. 
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“Please,  Grandpappy!”  she  begged,  hanging 
to  the  old  mountaineer’s  trembling  arm.  “Let’s 
not  tell  the  countess  that  her  donkey  bunted  me 
into  the  spring.  For  she’s  our  guest — a  royal 
guest,  too! — and  I  want  to  be  nice  to  her.  I 
should.  Besides,  the  donkey  didn’t  hurt  me  so 
very  much.  What  I  got  was  more  of  a  shove 
than  a  bunt.  And  while  it  was  kind  of  cold 
in  the  spring,  as  I’ll  admit,  I’m  all  right 
now.” 

“But  you’re  soppin’  wet,”  reminded  the  still 
bristling  old  man. 

“As  though  this  was  the  first  time!”  the  words 
were  accompanied  by  a  gay  little  laugh. 

And  all  the  time,  mind  you,  it  was  raining 
bobcats  and  pitchforks,  as  the  saying  is. 

“Let’s  go  to  the  cabin,”  suggested  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  old  man,  as  the  rain  trickled  down  the 
back  of  his  neck. 

But  Molly,  gay  little  sprite  that  she  was,  and 
still  delirious  over  the  honor  paid  her  by  the 
countess’  visit,  held  him  there  till  she  gained 
her  ends.  And  what  a  pleasing  picture  she 
made  as  she  danced  around  him,  unmindful  of 
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the  continued  rain,  rewarding  him  in  the  end 
with  a  wet  but  affectionate  kiss. 

“Good  old  Grandpappy!”  she  cried.  Then, 
she  ran  up  the  path  to  the  cabin,  where,  to  her 
amazement,  she  found  Archibald  stretched  out 
on  the  sitting-room  couch. 

Which,  of  course,  was  rather  hard  on  the 
couch.  But,  as  he  was  one  of  the  elect,  so  to 
speak,  she  made  no  complaint. 

Then  in  stalked  old  Jeff. 

“Git  that  blamed  donkey  out  of  here,”  he 
ordered,  as  he  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 

“But  he’s  ill,”  cried  the  countess,  turning  a 
pair  of  troubled  eyes  on  the  furious  cabin 
owner.  “Just  look  at  him!  He’s  trembling  like 
a  leaf.  And  his  poor  little  back  is  all  bruised.” 

“You  may  be  able  to  make  fools  of  them  hotel 
keepers,  ma’am,”  the  furious  old  man  went  on, 
determined  to  protect  his  home  against  what  he 
considered  a  disgusting  intrusion.  “But  it 
won’t  work  here.  This  cabin  was  built  for  peo¬ 
ple,  not  donkeys.  An’  if  you  don’t  h’ist  him  out 
of  here  in  two  shakes  of  a  lamb’s  tail,  I  will.” 

“Where  can  I  take  him  ?”  came  the  helpless  cry. 
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“To  the  stable,  of  course,”  snorted  the  dis¬ 
gusted  house  owner. 

Here  Archibald  feebly  raised  his  head.  And 
when  he  saw  who  was  speaking,  he  quickly  sank 
back  with  a  gurgling  reminiscent  groan. 

This  settled  matters  for  the  indulgent  mis¬ 
tress. 

“He  shall  not  be  moved,”  she  stationed  her¬ 
self  in  front  of  the  sagging  couch. 

“Ma’am,”  the  old  mountaineer’s  temper  was 
now  at  the  boiling  point,  “this  is  my  cabin.  An’ 
I  kin  put  the  both  of  you  out  of  here,  if  I  wish. 
Not  that  I  want  to  mistreat  a  woman.  But  I’ll 
be  blamed  if  I’m  goin’  to  have  a  donkey  in 
my  house.” 

“I  repeat,”  the  countess  majestically  stood  her 
ground,  as  she  flopped  the  words  down  with  a 
bang,  royal  personage  that  she  was,  “he 
shall  not  be  moved.  For  his  condition  is 
critical.” 

And  to  bear  this  out,  Archibald,  who,  like 
the  big  coward  that  he  was  had  run  to  her  for 
protection,  which  explained  why  he  was  now 
shaking  in  his  shoes,  fearful  of  a  second  beating, 
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separated  himself  from  another  gooey  groan, 
after  which  he  peeped  crafty-like  at  the  already 
worked-up  mistress  to  see  what  effect  his  little 
demonstration  would  have  on  her. 

Out  came  a  fat  checkbook. 

“I  am  a  very  wealthy  woman,  Mr.  Thorne,” 
the  titled  visitor  now  took  on  a  lofty  attitude, 
“and  hence  can  easily  afford  to  buy  this  cabin 
as  it  stands,  furniture  included.  And  I  shall  do 
it,  too,  rather  than  heap  indignity  on  my  suffer¬ 
ing  pet  by  quartering  him  in  your  miserable 
stable.  Why  you  ignorant  country  bumpkin,” 
her  temper  completely  got  away  from  her,  “I’ll 
give  you  to  understand  that  my  dear  little 
Archibald  has  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  stable. 
Nor  will  he,  if  it  takes  my  last  dollar.  So,”  she 
came  to  the  peak  of  her  highfalutin  oration, 
“name  your  price.” 

Boy!  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  that  I  wanted 
to  fly  at  her  and  chaw  her  legs  off.  For  that’s 
what  she  deserved  all  right,  insolent  old  gab- 
box  that  she  was.  Rather  strange  to  say,  though, 
old  Jeff  didn’t  seem  to  mind  it. 

“How  much  money  have  you  got,  ma’am?” 
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says  he  quietly,  squinting  at  her  with  defiance  in 
his  beady  restrained  eyes. 

“Well,”  the  word  was  accompanied  by  a  big 
gesture,  “I  hardly  think  it  would  cripple  my 
bank  account  if  I  were  to  write  a  check  for  a 
million  dollars.” 

“An’  could  you  write  a  check  fur  two  million 
dollars?”  came  the  added  quiet  inquiry. 

“Probably,”  the  titled  speaker  acted  as 
though  she  was  looking  down  on  some  kind  of 
a  miserable  little  earthworm. 

“All  right,”  old  Jeff’  s  eyes  gave  a  peculiar 
snap.  “You  kin  write  out  a  two-million-dollar 
check  fur  me  if  you  want  to.  An’  then  when 
you  git  it  all  wrote  out  I’ll  tear  it  up  in  your 
face  jest  to  show  you  as  heow  there’s  one  person 
in  this  world  that  your  money  won’t  buy.  That’s 
the  trouble  with  you.  Like  a  lot  of  other  rich 
people  you  think  that  your  money  gives  you 
power.  An’  maybe  it  does  in  some  places.  But 
not  here.” 

Two  million  dollars  gone  to  pot!  No  wonder 
that  Mutt  and  I  fell  weakly  against  each  other 
as  we  rubbered  through  the  front  screen  door. 
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Still,  our  common  sense  told  us  that  the  wealthy 
woman  never  would  have  paid  a  price  like  that 
for  the  mountaineer’s  property. 

Grabbing  a  poker,  old  Jeff  then  got  down  to 
business.  And  if  you  think  there  wasn’t  a  hot 
time  in  that  cabin  as  he  grimly  took  after  the 
frightened  donkey,  you  should  have  been  there 
to  see  the  performance  yourself.  Boy,  it  sure 
was  hot! 

Around  and  around  the  room  they  went,  the 
donkey  braying  and  the  fat  wabbling  mistress 
screeching  bloody  murder  at  the  top  of  her 
voice.  Over  went  the  center  table.  And  find¬ 
ing  that  the  fallen  table  hampered  his  style  as 
he  cut  the  corners,  Archibald  kicked  it  through 
the  screen  door,  leaving  a  hole  as  big  as  an  ele¬ 
phant’s  bib.  Then,  getting  up  steam,  he  took 
a  crack  at  the  organ  stool.  Bing!  The  old 
screen  door  was  completely  knocked  off  its 
hinges  this  trip.  And  all  the  time,  of  course,  old 
Jeff  was  whacking  away  with  the  poker. 

“I’ll  l’arn  you  your  place,”  he  screeched,  as 
he  further  pursued  the  galloping  house  wrecker 
around  the  room.  “Kick  beds  to  pieces,  will 
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you?  Take  that,  you  oP  fool.  An’  thar’s  an¬ 
other  one  fur  good  measure.  You  an’  your 
cream  puffs!  I  never  heerd  tell  of  sech  fool¬ 
ishness  in  all  my  life.  What  you  need  is  a  few 
good  beatin’s  like  this  to  give  you  some  sense. 
An’  thar’s  one,”  the  poker  again  found  its  goal, 
“to  pay  you  fur  that  trick  that  you  played  on  my 
granddaughter.  Consarn  your  homely  picture! 
You’re  lucky  that  I  don’t  ram  the  poker  clean 
through  you.” 

Molly  acted  as  though  she  was  completely 
dazed.  For  nowhere  in  her  books  had  she  read 
of  anything  like  this!  But  she  came  to  life,  run¬ 
ning  forward  with  a  cry  I’ll  never  forget,  when 
the  spiteful  donkey  took  a  crack  at  the  treasured 
organ.  He  really  tried  to  kick  it  through  the 
door  in  one  hunk.  And  failing  in  that,  he  de¬ 
molished  it  piece  by  piece,  after  which,  having 
cleared  a  path  through  the  wreckage,  he 
tackled  the  corner  cabinet,  filling  the  air  with 
flying  sea  shells. 

“Oh,”  sobbed  Molly,  hugging  a  piece  of  the 
beloved  organ  to  her  heart.  “He  ruined  it! 
He  ruined  it!”  And  then,  pathetic  little  figure 
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that  she  was,  she  sank  to  the  floor  in  a  forloan 
heap. 

That  was  too  much  for  Mutt. 

“Come  on,  Tuffy,”  he  cried  gallantly,  as  the 
ousted  donkey  tumbled  from  the  cabin  and 
started  pell-mell  down  the  road.  “Let’s  run 
him  down  and  kill  him.” 

Boy,  I  wanted  to  kill  him,  all  right!  For 
Molly  was  sobbing  as  though  her  little  heart 
would  break.  The  poor  kid!  That  squeaky  old 
organ  meant  a  lot  to  her.  And  now  it  was  a 
bunch  of  junk.  Nor  was  there  a  whole  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  room.  If  a  husky  young  cy¬ 
clone  had  swished  itself  into  one  door  and  out 
of  the  other  the  wreckage  couldn’t  have  been 
more  complete. 

But  I  temporarily  forgot  about  the  fleeing 
donkey  when  old  Ebenezer  suddenly  percolated 
into  sight,  having  concluded  from  the  disturb¬ 
ance,  I  guess,  that  the  whole  cabin  was  falling 
in.  Whatever  possessed  him  to  do  it,  I  can’t 
imagine.  But  he  had  dressed  himself  in  the 
complete  suit  he  found  in  the  box  car,  the  feath¬ 
ered  hat  included.  And  there  he  now  stood,  a 
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living  Simple  Simon,  in  the  doorway  of  his 
room ! 

“Tweet!  Tweet!”  says  he,  kind  of  cooing- 
like,  as  he  regarded  us  with  his  vacant  eyes. 
“I’m  going  to  learn  to  fly.” 

After  which  he  teetered  ambitiously  toward 
the  front  door. 

It  is  well  for  the  countess  that  her  maid  and 
chauffeur  then  came  down  the  dripping  moun¬ 
tain  road  in  search  of  her,  the  recovered  don¬ 
key  riding  at  ease  in  an  expensive  trailer.  For 
at  sight  of  old  Ebenezer,  the  titled  visitor  had 
fainted  dead  away,  the  couch  completely  col¬ 
lapsing  under  her  weight. 

Revived,  and  taken  home  in  a  sort  of  a  daze, 
she  later  replaced  the  broken  furniture  piece 
by  piece,  gladdening  Molly’s  heart  with  a  brand 
new  organ. 

Tucked  in  the  organ  was  an  envelope  con¬ 
taining  five  ten-dollar  bills  and  a  brief  letter. 

“Having  thus  made  amends  for  Archibald’s 
grievous  misbehavior,”  the  letter  read,  “I  trust 
that  you  will  forgive  us  both,  one  an  ungracious 
beast  and  the  other  a  somewhat  simple  old 
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woman.  After  the  fright  that  I  received  in 
your  cabin  I  am  convinced  that  I  am  far  too  in¬ 
dulgent  with  my  pet.  And  hereafter  I  intend 
to  be  more  strict  with  him,  thus  profiting  by  the 
spiritual  warning  that  1  received.  The  money 
is  for  you,  Molly.  And  may  you,  my  dear  child, 
spend  it  in  whatever  way  will  bring  you  the 
greatest  happiness.  We  may  never  meet  again 
in  this  world.  But  if  we  do  I  trust  that  you  will 
regard  me  as  a  sincere  friend.” 

And  the  creditable  communication,  as  we 
heard  it  read  aloud,  was  signed  Countess  An¬ 
gelina  Whifflefig. 

A  letter  from  a  real  countess!  No  wonder 
Molly  was  delirious  with  joy.  I  doubt  if  the 
money  meant  as  much  to  her.  Which  shows 
how  much  her  dream  world  meant  to  her, 
imaginative  little  reader  that  she  was.  The  let¬ 
ter  puzzled  the  more  practical  grandparent. 

“I  reckon  she  got  a  fright,  all  right,  when  she 
was  here,”  the  old  man  laughed  dryly.  “But 
what  does  she  mean  by  a  ‘spiritual  warnin’  ’?” 

“Oh,  Grandpappy!”  the  dancing-eyed  little 
granddaughter  refused  to  let  her  happiness  be 
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tinctured  with  mystery.  “That’s  just  some  of 
her  big  talk.  She’s  educated,  you  know.  All 
royal  people  use  big  words  like  that.” 

Which  settled  the  matter  for  simple  old  Jeff. 

“What  do  you  think  about  it?”  I  cornered 
Mutt,  anxious  to  get  his  opinion. 

“She  thinks  she  saw  a  ghost,”  was  his  confi¬ 
dent  reply,  as  he  turned  the  matter  around  in 
his  capable  mind. 

“And  who  was  the  ghost?”  says  I,  looking 
at  him  queerly.  “Old  Ebenezer?” 

“Nobody  else  but,”  says  he,  with  continued 
confidence. 

Which,  so  to  speak,  provided  the  mystery 
with  another  kink. 


The  kindly  doctor  drove  away 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  SPY 

MOLLY  didn’t  try  to  keep  old  Ebenezer 
cooped  up  in  bed  after  that.  For  she  rightly 
felt  that  it  would  be  good  for  the  wabbly- 
minded  patient  to  soak  up  a  lot  of  loose  sun¬ 
shine.  So  each  morning  a  comfortable  padded 

chair  was  fixed  up  for  him  near  the  railing  of 
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the  front  porch.  And  there  he  would  squat  for 
hours  at  a  time,  looking  up  at  the  towering 
mountain  peaks  with  his  vague,  unseeing  eyes. 
Nor  did  he  seem  to  catch  on  who  we  were  when 
we  lovingly  nudged  him  with  our  hairy  muz¬ 
zles.  Occasionally  he  reached  down  and  petted 
us.  But  it  was  all  done  sort  of  unconscious¬ 
like. 

Still,  there  was  nothing  to  worry  about,  the 
bustling  country  doctor  declared,  as  he  stopped 
now  and  then  at  the  lonely  mountain  cabin  to 
give  the  unidentified  patient  the  critical  once¬ 
over.  In  time,  Molly  and  her  concerned  grand¬ 
parent  were  told,  the  attended  one  would  com¬ 
pletely  regain  his  senses,  thus  clearing  up  the 
mystery  that  surrounded  him. 

“What  became  of  his  funny  little  jacket  and 
knee  breeches?”  the  doctor  inquired  one  morn¬ 
ing,  noticing  that  the  patient,  as  he  sat  in  his 
usual  chair,  was  dressed  in  some  of  the  old 
mountaineer’s  clothes. 

“We  put  his  things  away  in  a  cedar  chest,” 
informed  Molly,  who  had  dropped  her  work  in 
the  gloomy  kitchen,  the  walls  of  which  like  the 
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rest  of  the  building  were  made  of  squared  logs, 
to  get  the  visiting  physician’s  latest  instructions 
regarding  the  patient’s  continued  care. 

“And  you  found  nothing  in  the  pockets  of 
the  clothes  to  identify  their  owner?”  came  the 
added  intent  inquiry,  the  practitioner  having 
taken  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  un¬ 
usual  case. 

“No,  sir,”  the  little  nurse  shook  her  head. 

“It’s  a  riddle  to  me,”  the  visitor  then  spoke 
in  a  puzzled  voice,  “why  any  man  should  be 
traveling  around  the  country  in  a  rig  like  that. 
For  it’s  unquestionably  a  comic-opera  costume 
or  a  masquerade  outfit.” 

“I  sometimes  wonder,”  Molly  spoke  with 
shining  eyes,  “if  he’ll  turn  out  to  be  a  nobleman 
in  disguise.” 

There  was  a  jolly  laugh. 

“Tut,  tut,  Molly,”  teased  the  understanding 
physician.  “You  mustn’t  fall  in  love  with  your 
patient.  For  he’s  far  too  old  for  you,  as  you 
should  realize  without  me  telling  you.” 

“Did  you  know,”  then  came  the  eager,  bright¬ 
eyed  inquiry,  “that  I  met  a  countess  the  other 
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day?  A  real  countess,  mind  you,”  the  final 
words  were  spoken  impressively. 

“Yes,”  the  speaker  glanced  around  at  the 
noticeably  new  furnishings,  “I  heard  that  our 
eccentric  mountain  visitor  recently  dropped  in 
to  pay  you  a  visit,  accompanied  by  her  frisky 
donkey.” 

“And  what  a  visit,”  laughed  Molly,  roiling 
her  eyes  sort  of  tragic-like. 

“Did  you  and  the  donkey  part  friends?”  the 
doctor  laughed  in  turn. 

“If  you  must  know  the  truth,”  the  little  mu¬ 
sician  sobered,  “I  nearly  cried  my  eyes  out  when 
he  kicked  my  organ  to  pieces.  Oh,  how  I  hated 
him!  But  I  think  he’s  funny  now.  And  how 
lucky  for  us  that  he  showed  off  down  here. 
For  now  see  all  the  nice  new  things  we  have! 
The  countess  gave  me  some  money,  too.  And  as 
soon  as  I  go  to  town  I’m  going  to  buy  myself 
the  most  beautiful  silk  dress  that  you  ever  set 
eyes  on.” 

“Don’t  spend  your  money  foolishly,  Molly,” 
came  the  kindly  advice.  “For  you  ought 
to  know  that  you  haven’t  much  use  for 
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party  dresses  way  up  here  in  the  mountains.” 

“But  the  countess  wants  me  to  buy  something 
pretty  for  myself,”  the  little  dreamer  stood  her 
ground.  “She  said  so  in  the  letter  that  she 
wrote  to  me.  Besides,  I  don’t  expect  to  live  in 
the  mountains  all  my  life.” 

There  was  a  short  deep  silence. 

“Molly,”  the  visitor  then  spoke  earnestly,  as 
he  fingered  the  yellow  curls,  “I  helped  to  bring 
you  into  the  world.  And  a  prettier  baby  I  never 
placed  in  a  mother’s  waiting  arms.  Since  then 
I’ve  watched  you  grow  up,  your  natural  charms 
deepening  from  day  to  day.  You  are  a  beau¬ 
tiful  girl,  with  charming,  winsome  ways.  I’d 
hate  to  see  you  spoiled  by  the  outside  world. 
So  think  seriously,  my  chlid,  before  you  leave 
these  hills  where  your  self-sacrificing  ancestors 
have  helped  so  nobly  to  shape  the  state’s  his¬ 
tory.” 

But  Molly  didn’t  relish  that  kind  of  advice, 
as  her  face  showed. 

“You  talk  just  like  Grandpappy,”  she  pouted. 

“We  both  have  your  interests  at  heart,”  came 
the  kindly  reminder. 
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“But  I  want  to  go  on  the  stage,”  the  little 
mountain  girl  refused  to  give  up  her  big  dream. 
“And  what  chance  have  I  to  do  that  here?” 

Warned  by  a  striking  clock  that  it  was  time 
for  him  to  make  other  scheduled  calls,  the  vis¬ 
itor  reached  for  his  hat. 

“By  the  way,  Molly,”  he  inquired,  as  an  af¬ 
terthought,  “does  the  patient  seem  to  recognize 
his  own  dogs?” 

“No,  sir,”  the  words  were  spoken  thought¬ 
fully. 

“A  queerly-dressed  old  man  with  six  dogs, 
all  locked  up  in  a  box  car!”  reflected  the  visitor, 
as  he  paused  in  the  cabin  doorway.  “Truly  a 
peculiar  case.” 

With  which  remark  he  got  into  his  old  car 
and  drove  away,  figuring,  I  guess,  that  if 
Molly’s  mind  was  set  on  being  an  actress  he 
might  just  as  well  grin  and  bear  it. 

Anyway  /  thought  it  was  a  hot  scheme.  And 
I  could  sympathize  with  the  ambitious  little 
mountain  girl.  For  I  still  had  a  lot  of  big  ideas 
packed  away  on  the  inside  of  my  own  head. 

Thereafter  old  Ebenezer  took  short  walks 
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up  and  down  the  sunny  mountain  road,  hav¬ 
ing  completely  given  up  the  idea,  I  guess,  that 
he  belonged  to  the  bird  family.  And  told  by 
the  attentive  little  nurse  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  him,  I  frequently  followed  at  his  lagging 
heels,  waiting  patiently  while  he  stopped  to  peek 
at  a  particularly  pretty  flower  or  crane  his  neck 
at  some  unusual  rock  formation.  Which  was 
an  indication,  I  figured  out,  passing  the  good 
news  along  to  my  companions,  that  the  wrinkles 
were  gradually  disappearing  from  the  inside  of 
his  head. 

Often,  too,  having  more  ambition  than  the 
other  dogs,  Mutt  and  I  took  long  jaunts  into 
the  hills,  finding  ourselves  one  afternoon  near 
the  big  hotel  where  the  countess  was  staying. 
We  caught  sight  of  her  car  and  Archibald’s 
fancy  trailer.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
donkey  himself,  which,  though,  was  no  disap¬ 
pointment  to  us. 

“Boy,'’  says  Mutt,  as  we  looked  the  dump 
over,  taking  note  of  the  balconies  and  fancy  tur¬ 
rets,  “I  bet  it  costs  her  a  bunch  of  jack  to  put 
up  here.” 
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I  got  my  eyes  on  a  man  in  a  green  uniform. 

“Who  is  it?”  says  I  curiously.  “General 
Pershing?” 

“Don’t  be  dumb,  Tuffy,”  the  words  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  disgusted  grunt.  “That’s  one 
of  the  servants.” 

“I  wondered  where  his  sword  was,”  says  I 
weakly. 

Then,  by  listening  to  the  gab  of  the  people 
who  passed  us,  we  learned  that  the  hotel  man¬ 
agement  was  getting  ready  to  put  on  a  big 
ball  in  honor  of  the  chief  guest,  meaning,  of 
course,  the  Countess  Angelina  herself.  I  could 
see,  all  right,  that  the  intended  fancy-dress  ball, 
as  it  is  called,  was  going  to  be  a  swell  affair. 
For  the  cars  that  rolled  in  and  out  of  the  hotel 
court  showed  plainly  enough  how  rich  their 
owners  were.  Chauffeurs  were  as  thick  as  flies 
at  a  Sunday-school  picnic.  When  rich  people 
get  together  like  that  they  enjoy  spending 
money  to  have  a  good  time.  So,  special  cos¬ 
tumes  were  being  made,  we  learned,  represent¬ 
ing  kings,  queens,  court  jesters  and  what  not, 
one  little  millionairess  confessing  to  another, 
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as  we  smelt  hungrily  of  the  stuff  on  her  shoes, 
that  she  was  going  to  be  Red  Riding  Hood. 

Which  made  me  think  of  little  Molly.  She 
sure  would  make  a  classy  Cinderella,  I  told 
myself.  But,  of  course,  came  the  added  thought, 
no  one  would  think  of  inviting  her  to  the  swell 
ball.  For  she  was  just  a  poor  mountain  girl. 

But  wait  till  I  tell  you  what  actually  hap¬ 
pened  the  night  of  the  big  ball!  Geeminy-gee- 
crickets-gosh !  Having  learned  to  love  the  lit¬ 
tle  mountain  girl,  like  the  rest  of  us,  I  bet  you’ll 
be  tickled,  all  right.  I  know  I  was.  For  she 
sure  meant  a  lot  to  me! 

Supper  was  waiting  for  us  when  we  got  home. 
And  between  bites  the  other  dogs  told  us  ex¬ 
citedly  how  they  had  chased  a  long-nosed  tin 
peddler  out  of  the  yard. 

“He  let  on  that  he  was  a  tin  peddler,”  says 
Paint  Brush.  “But  we  found  out  that  he  was 
a  spy  instead.  Then’s  when  we  lit  into  him.” 

“Yah,”  says  Beans  ruefully,  “and  he  kicked 
me  in  the  jaw,  too.” 

“That’s  nothing,”  piped  up  Powder  Puff,  as 
he  sleuthed  the  food  dish  for  the  last  drop  of 
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gravy.  “I  got  a  sock  on  my  floating  rib.” 

“What’s  it  floating  in?”  says  Paint  Brush 
pointedly.  “Gravy?” 

“Tra-la-la-la-la!”  was  Powder  Puffs  uncon¬ 
cerned  reply.  “You’re  just  sore  because  I’ve 
got  the  longest  tongue.” 

“But  what  did  the  man  do ?”  pressed  Mutt, 
kind  of  worried-like.  “Tell  me.” 

“Well,  first  of  all,”  says  Paint  Brush,  “he 
tried  to  sell  Molly  a  tin  pie  pan.  And  when 
she  told  him  that  she  had  all  the  pie  pans  she 
needed,  he  brought  out  a  kind  of  patent  cooker. 
That  took  her  eye.  But  she  wouldn’t  buy  it 
without  getting  old  Jeff’s  consent.  And  while 
she  was  outside  looking  for  him,  Mr.  Tin  Ped¬ 
dler,  as  we  still  supposed  him  to  be,  got  busy 
and  cornered  old  Ebenezer.  ‘You’re  the  bird,’ 
says  he,  in  a  low,  mean  voice,  ‘who  took  the  dia¬ 
monds  out  of  that  barrel.  I’ve  trailed  you  here. 
And  now  I’ve  come  for  the  swag.  So,  dish  it 
out  in  a  hurry,  you  dumb-acting  rat,  or  I’ll  tat¬ 
too  your  liver  with  lead.’  ” 

“And  then  what  happened?”  Mutt  inquired, 
as  the  story  teller  paused  to  cough  up  a  fly. 
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“Well,  as  you  can  imagine,”  Paint  Brush  re¬ 
sumed,  “the  spy,  as  he  had  proved  himself  to 
be,  didn’t  get  much  out  of  old  Ebenezer  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  frightened  squawks.  And  was  I  ever 
favored  with  a  blessing  when  I  started  to  bark 
at  the  top  of  my  voice.  Big  stuff,  like  this : 
BOW-WOW-WOW- WOW !  That  brought 
old  Jeff  on  the  gallop.  He  saw  that  something 
had  happened.  For  poor  old  Ebenezer  was 
trembling  like  a  clog-dancer’s  shirt-tail.  And 
the  spy,  refusing  to  explain  matters,  was  or¬ 
dered  out  of  the  house,  which  gave  us  a  beau¬ 
tiful  chance  to  take  after  him  and  show  him 
what  nice  sharp  teeth  we  had.” 

“And  how,”  annexed  Beans. 

“How  did  he  get  here?”  Mutt  inquired. 

“In  a  rickety  Ford,”  was  the  reply. 

“Did  old  Jeff  seem  to  know  him?”  came  the 
added  inquiry. 

“No,”  Paint  Brush  shook  his  head. 

“But  surely  you  would  know  him  if  you  were 
to  see  him  again,”  Mutt  pressed. 

“I  should  hope  to  snicker,”  came  the  confi¬ 
dent  reply. 
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“He  had  a  funny  smell,”  put  in  Beans, 
twitching  his  nose. 

“I  noticed  it,”  nodded  Paint  Brush. 

“Well,”  says  Mutt,  in  that  quick  sure  way 
of  his,  splendid  leader  that  he  was,  “Here’s  our 
program  from  now  on:  Old  Ebenezer  must 
never  be  left  alone.  We’ll  take  turns  guarding 
him.  Also  at  night  we’ll  guard  the  cabin,  warn¬ 
ing  old  Jeff  at  the  least  sign  of  danger.  You 
say  the  spy  had  a  queer  smell.  That  ought  to 
help  us  if  he  comes  sneaking  around  here  in  the 
dark.  But  don’t  get  too  close  to  him.  For  he’ll 
plug  you  with  lead  in  a  holy  second  if  he  gets 
the  chance.  Remember,  gang,”  came  the  final 
earnest  counsel,  “we’re  heading  into  something 
big.  So  watch  your  P’s  and  Q’s.” 

Then,  as  night  came  on,  we  got  ready  for 
business,  wondering  if  the  spy  was  an  agent  of 
the  diamond  smuggler  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  who  had  put  the  diamonds  into 
the  bran  barrel,  or  a  hired  tool  of  the  tricky 
donkey  woman,  who,  when  she  went  to  get  the 
diamonds  out  of  the  barrel,  found,  like  old 
Mother  Hubbard,  that  the  “cupboard”  was  bare. 
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But  it  really  made  little  difference  to  us  one 
way  or  the  other.  For  we  realized,  as  Mutt 
had  said,  that  we  were  heading  into  some¬ 
thing  big. 

Puzzled  by  the  queer  events  that  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  unannounced  arrival  of  the  bouncing 
box  car  in  his  pet  carrot  patch,  and  convinced, 
like  us,  that  trouble  of  some  sort  was  getting 
ready  to  tumble  down  on  the  attacked  patient, 
who  sort  of  stuck  up  prominent-like  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  mysterious  tangle,  old  Jeff  looked 
relieved  when  a  broad-shouldered  neighbor 
rode  into  the  lonely  yard  shortly  after  supper. 

Like  the  other  mountaineers  that  we  had  met, 
this  one  was  dressed  in  rough,  baggy  clothes 
that  smelt  of  dogs  and  fried  bacon.  But  it  was 
plain  to  be  seen  that  he  meant  a  lot  to  old  Jeff. 
For  there  was  a  warm  greeting  between  the 
two  men.  Then,  as  they  arrived  at  the  front 
porch,  Molly,  who  earlier  had  put  the  upset 
patient  to  bed,  courteously  brought  the  visitor 
a  chair. 

Old  Jeff  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  had 
someone  to  talk  to.  And  now  that  he  had  much 
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to  tell  he  fairly  bubbled  with  excitement. 

“How’s  your  wife,  Hen?”  came  the  polite 
inquiry,  as  the  old  cronies  lit  their  pipes,  the 
contents  of  which  glowed  in  the  gathering  dark¬ 
ness  like  a  disconnected  pair  of  bloody  eyes. 

“Oh,  sort  of  fair  to  middlin’,”  the  visitor  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  without  enthusiasm. 

“You  should  have  brought  her  along,”  was 
old  Jeff’s  added  polite  reminder. 

“I  asked  her  to  come.  But  she  jest  got  hold 
of  a  new  doctor  book  this  afternoon.  Borrowed 
it  somewhar.  An’  do  you  think  that  I  could  git 
her  to  drop  it?  Not  by  a  jugful!  I  left  her 
with  her  nose  in  the  stomach  section.  An’  now, 
I  s’pose,  she’ll  have  a  bad  case  of  indigestion 
when  I  git  home.  Fur  she  picks  up  ideas  fast, 
like  the  time  that  she  had  the  bent  pin  cut  out 
of  her.  Seek  a  waste  of  money!  I  feel  like 
kickin’  myself  in  the  seat  of  the  pants  every  time 
1  think  of  it.” 

“I’ve  been  told,”  put  in  Molly,  who  enjoyed 
a  visit  like  this  fully  as  much  as  her  sociable 
grandparent,  “that  she  keeps  the  pin  in  the 
parlor  in  a  glass  case.” 
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“She  should,”  grunted  the  disgusted  smoker, 
as  he  put  on  a  neat  imitation  of  a  volcano  in 
frantic  eruption.  “Fur  it’s  the  most  expensive 
ornament  that  we’ve  got  in  the  hul  house.” 

Later  Mutt  and  I  followed  the  two  men  to 
the  spring,  leaving  the  other  dogs  to  guard  the 
cabin  and  its  occupants. 

“I  didn’t  tell  you  this  in  front  of  Molly,” 
old  Jeff  spoke  earnestly,  puffing  thoughtfully  at 
his  pipe,  as  he  further  turned  the  many-sided 
mystery  around  in  his  head.  “Fur  gals  of  her 
age  is  easily  frightened.  But  I’ve  got  a  prob¬ 
lem  on  my  mind,  Hen,  which  explains  why  I 
brought  you  here  to  talk  to  you  in  private.  Re¬ 
member  the  box  keer  that  rolled  down  the 
mountain  side  a  short  time  ago?  Wa-al,  as  you 
know  thar  was  an  ol’  man  in  the  keer,  an’  six 
dawgs,  one  of  which  died.  Findin’  a  bar’l  of 
imported  bran  in  the  wreckage  I  put  it  aside, 
whar  the  rain  wouldn’t  git  at  it,  later  turnin’ 
it  over  to  the  railroad  company.  Now  I  l’arn 
thar  was  valuable  stuff  hidden  in  the  bar’l.  An’ 
this  stuff  has  come  up  missin’.  The  donkey 
woman,  who  owns  the  stuff  (she  was  down  here 
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the  other  day,  an’  a  bigger  fool  I  never  met  in 
all  my  life) ,  thinks  the  railroad  men  got  it.  But 
havin’  smuggled  the  stuff  into  this  country  she 
dassn’t  go  after  them.  Rich  people,  you  know, 
do  smuggle  some  queer  things,  though  what  her 
object  could  have  bin  in  this  partic’lar  case  is 
a  riddle  to  me.  Anyway,  the  stuff  was  smug¬ 
gled  into  this  country.  Then,  as  I  say,  it  come 
up  missin’.  An’  I’ve  come  to  the  conclusion, 
Hen,  after  considerable  thinkin’  one  way  an’ 
t’other,  that  the  ol’  dog  man  who  rolled  down 
hill  in  the  box  keer  is  the  thief.  So  you  kin 
see  why  I’m  so  blamed  anxious  fur  him  to  git 
his  senses  back.  Then,  to  bear  out  my  suspi¬ 
cions,  we  had  a  ruck-a-tuck  this  afternoon  with 
a  long-nosed  stranger,  who  got  into  the  house 
whar  the  ol’  dog  man  was  by  representin’  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  tin  peddler.  He  knows  about  the 
smuggled  stuff,  too,  whoever  he  is.  An’  his 
sole  object  in  cornin’  here,  I’m  convinced,  was 
to  pump  the  ol’  dog  man,  who  might  have  bin 
choked  to  death  if  we  hadn’t  rescued  him.  Now 
I’m  wonderin’,  bothered  with  a  kind  of  oneasy 
feelin’,  what  is  liable  to  happen  next.  .  .  . 
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Ever  had  an  experience  like  that.  Hen?” 

“No,”  spoke  the  gloomy,  sad-eyed  husband, 
unable  to  lift  his  thoughts  from  his  own  un¬ 
happy  domestic  affairs.  “The  worst  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  me,  as  I’ve  told  you,  was  that 
two-hundred  dollar  operation.  But  if  I  was 
you,  Jeff,”  came  the  shrewd  native  counsel,  “I’d 
keep  a  gun  handy.” 

“I  generally  do,  Hen,”  the  speaker  nodded 
gravely,  “though  I’ve  had  very  little  use  fur  it 
since  that  ornery  Mitchell  clan  moved  out  of 
here.” 

“Hain’t  hampered  none  by  failin’  eyesight, 
be  you?”  came  the  pointed  inquiry. 

“No,  Hen.” 

“Trigger  finger  jest  as  spry  as  ever?” 

“I  think  so,”  the  speaker  nodded. 

“Wa-al,”  the  word  was  accompanied  by  an 
expressive  shrug,  “I  reckon  you’ll  come  out  all 
right.  But  should  you  need  me  an’  the  b’ys, 
you  know  whar  to  find  us.  .  .  .  Got  any  word 
you  want  to  send  home  to  Maria?” 

“I  kain’t  think  of  anything  right  now, 
Hen,”  old  Jeff  put  on  a  thoughtful  look. 


/ 
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“But  we  both  hope  to  see  her  very  soon.” 

“How  about  sendin’  her  home  one  of  them 
story  books  of  Molly’s?”  the  visitor  then  sug¬ 
gested,  with  a  crafty  look  in  his  eyes.  “If  she’s 
goin’  to  read,  an’  act  educated-like,  I’d  a  blamed 
sight  sooner  have  her  readin’  about  little  Red 
Ridin’  Hood  than  livers  an’  lungs  an’  glands. 
She  jest  naturally  loses  her  good  sense,  Jeff, 
when  she  gits  to  messin’  around  with  vital  truck 
like  that.  An’  if  I  don’t  head  her  off,  sort  of 
diplomatic-like,  I’m  liable  to  have  another  hos¬ 
pital  bill  on  my  hands  in  spite  of  all  that  I  kin 
do  to  prevent  it.  Fur  you  know  Maria!  She 
has  powerful  sot  ways.” 

Shortly  after  that  the  visitor  started  for 
home. 

“I’ll  see  that  the  book  is  returned  to  you  in 
good  shape,”  he  told  Molly,  as  he  tucked  the 
borrowed  article  into  his  saddlebag. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  Mr.  Grogger,”  assured 
the  generous  little  mountain  girl.  “I’m  only 
too  glad  to  let  your  wife  borrow  my  books,  or 
anything  else  that  I  have.” 

Then,  as  a  folded  newspaper  fell  from  the 
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cluttered  saddlebag,  she  gave  a  glad  cry. 

“May  I  keep  it  and  read  it?”  she  begged, 
with  eager  eyes. 

The  mountaineer  was  staring  now. 

“I  swan!”  he  exclaimed,  scratching  his 
shaggy  head.  “That  must  be  the  expected  news¬ 
paper  that  Maria’s  bin  askin’  me  about  fur  the 
past  two  weeks.  “Yes,”  he  added  hastily,  with 
a  kind  of  uneasy  shrug,  “you  better  keep  it.  Fur 
Maria  would  give  me  Hail  Columbia  if  I 
took  it  home  now.” 

Molly  had  her  nose  buried  in  the  newspaper 
long  before  the  visitor’s  horse  had  passed  out  of 
hearing  in  the  winding  mountain  road. 

“Oh,  Grandpappy!”  she  cried.  “Here’s  a 
picture  of  the  countess.  See?  And  here’s  an¬ 
other  picture  of  the  Windmere  hotel.  They’re 
going  to  have  a  big  ball  up  there,  just  like  the 
one  that  Cinderella  went  to.” 

“Wa-al,  what  of  it?”  grunted  the  old  moun¬ 
taineer,  determined,  I  guess,  to  head  her  off  if 
her  odd  fancies  carried  her  too  far. 

“I  wish  I  could  go,”  the  little  reader  gave  a 
longing  sigh,  as  the  book  characters  that  she 
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loved  so  dearly  rose  up  in  her  imaginative  mind. 

“In  a  pumpkin,  I  s’pose,”  the  old  man  spoke 
scornfully. 

“Don’t  you  believe  that  Cinderella  went  to 
the  ball  in  a  pumpkin?”  came  the  sort  of  wist¬ 
ful  inquiry. 

“Of  course  not,”  snorted  the  speaker,  with  a 
scowl.  “That’s  jest  a  story.” 

“But  there  are  princes  in  the  world,  Grand- 
pappy,”  the  little  dreamer  maintained,  as  she 
turned  her  big  expressive  eyes  on  the  stubborn 
elder.  “And  how  do  you  know  that  one  of 
them  wouldn’t  fall  in  love  with  me  if  he 
saw  me?” 

“Princes,”  grunted  the  practical  old  hunts¬ 
man,  “hain’t  in  the  habit  of  failin’  in  love  with 
little  mountain  gals  as  poor  as  you  be.” 

“But  Cinderella  was  a  poor  girl,”  came  the 
reminder. 

“Wa-al,”  the  old  man  took  a  way  of  his  own 
of  dismissing  the  matter,  “if  you  kin  turn  a 
pumpkin  into  a  coach,  an’  harness  up  a  mess  of 
mice,  like  it  tells  about  in  the  story,  I  won’t 
try  to  keep  you  at  home.” 
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After  which,  with  a  dry  chuckle,  he  disap¬ 
peared,  gun  in  hand,  into  his  own  bedroom. 

Molly  caught  sight  of  me  in  the  front  door. 

“Can’t  you  convince  him,  Tuffy,”  she  gave 
a  funny  little  laugh,  acting  more  wistful-like 
than  ever,  “that  you’re  an  enchanted  prince? 
Then  you  and  I  could  go  to  the  ball  together.” 

“She’s  a  funny  kid,”  Mutt  spoke  over  my 
shoulder,  as  the  imaginative  little  housekeeper 
turned  down  the  lamp  and  got  ready  for  bed. 

“Yah,”  says  I  feelingly,  “and  a  blamed  lik¬ 
able  kid,  too.” 

“I  wish  she  could  go  to  the  ball,”  he  added 
thoughtfully. 

“So  do  I,”  my  head  was  given  a  sharp  bob. 

“Boy,”  his  eyes  glistened,  as  he  sort  of  pic¬ 
tured  her  waltzing  around  the  hotel  ballroom 
in  the  arms  of  a  charming  young  prince,  “she’d 
be  a  riot  in  a  silk  party  dress.” 

“Is  there  such  a  thing  as  real  magic?”  I  then 
inquired  earnestly,  recalling  the  manner  in 
which  the  fairy  godmother  had  made  a  gilded 
coach  out  of  a  pumpkin,  further  supplying  the 
stately  vehicle  with  prancing  horses  and 
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liveried  footmen  made  from  mice  and  lizards. 

“Of  course  not,”  came  the  disgusted  snort. 

Then,  as  Molly’s  light  went  out,  leaving  the 
cabin  in  complete  darkness,  we  sought  our  sep¬ 
arate  places,  Beans  and  Paint  Brush  having 
been  stationed  in  the  back  yard,  and  awaited 
results.  But  nothing  happened.  And  when  the 
sun  peeked  at  us  over  the  mountain  tops  we 
crawled  into  the  old  cow  barn  and  cranked  up 
our  snoozers,  Mutt  telling  us  that  he’d  take 
charge  of  things  till  breakfast  time. 

Molly  went  to  town  that  afternoon  with  one 
of  the  neighbors,  returning  at  nightfall  with  a 
lot  of  news,  an  up-to-date  haircut  and  an  arm¬ 
ful  of  bundles. 

“Look,  Grandpappy!”  she  cried,  with  danc¬ 
ing  eyes,  as  the  curious  old  man  sort  of  hovered 
at  her  elbow  to  inspect  her  purchases.  “Here’s 
a  brand  new  shirt  for  you.  Isn’t  it  beautiful? 
Here’s  a  handkerchief,  too.  And  a  pair  of 
socks.” 

“I  swan!”  the  puzzled  speaker  scratched  his 
head,  sort  of  boyishlike.  “What  possessed  you 
to  buy  me  another  han’kerchief ?  You  must 
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think  that  I’m  goin’  in  fur  high  society.” 

Molly  came  to  the  last  package. 

“I’m  almost  afraid  to  open  this  one,  Grand- 
pappy,”  she  dropped  her  light  manner. 

“A  new  dress,  I  s’pose,”  came  the  shrewd 
guess,  as  the  speaker’s  face  clouded. 

“Please  don’t  scold  me,  Grandpappy!”  a  pair 
of  wistful  young  arms  were  entwined  about  the 
old  man’s  waist,  sort  of  pleading-like. 

“Humph!”  the  caressed  one  grunted,  in  his 
most  unpromising  manner.  “Let’s  see  it.” 

The  dress  having  been  unwrapped,  Molly 
held  it  up  in  front  of  her,  her  eyes  shining  like 
twin  stars. 

“Isn’t  it  perfectly  gorgeous ?”  she  cried,  touch¬ 
ing  it  here  and  there  with  loving  hands.  “It’s 
real  silk.  The  goods  came  from  China.  And 
the  lace  is  all  handmade.”  Then  her  voice 
changed  as  she  caught  sight  of  the  elder’s  dark 
face.  “Oh,  Grandpappy !”  she  begged.  “Please 
don’t  look  at  me  that  way.  Other  girls  wear 
dresses  like  this.  So  why  shouldn’t  I?  Besides, 
I  bought  it  with  my  own  money.” 

“Yes,”  muttered  the  displeased  mountaineer, 
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whose  ideas  in  many  respects  were  almost  as 
old  as  the  hills  in  which  he  lived,  “an’  gals  who 
wear  dresses  like  that  git  themselves  talked 
about,  too.  Your  mammy,”  he  added  sharply, 
“never  wore  truck  like  that.” 

There  was  a  hurt  look  in  Molly’s  eyes. 

“Have  I  ever  done  anything,  Grandpappy, 
to  make  you  ashamed  of  me?”  she  inquired 
simply. 

“No,”  came  the  sort  of  grudged  admission. 
“But  I  will  be  ashamed  of  you  if  you  start 
wearin’  truck  like  that.  It’s  reg’lar  show  stuff, 
jest  like  you  see  on  the  stage,”  the  offending 
dress  was  given  an  added  severe  look. 

I  thought  for  a  moment  or  two,  as  I  watched 
Molly’s  changing  face,  that  her  natural  spunk 
would  get  the  best  of  her.  For  she  had  plenty 
of  it!  But  she  sort  of  steadied  herself  with  an 
effort,  affectionate  little  kid  that  she  was.  And 
throwing  her  arms  around  the  old  man’s  neck 
she  hugged  the  tar  out  of  him. 

“Dear  old  Grandpappy!”  she  cried,  kissing 
him  first  on  one  wrinkled  cheek  and  then  on  the 
other.  “I  suppose  you  can’t  help  being  that 
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way.  So  let’s  say  no  more  about  it.  I’ll  put  the 
dress  away.  And  if  my  husband  doesn’t  like  it, 
when  he  comes  along  to  claim  me,  I’ll  cut  it 
up  into  doll  clothes.” 

“Um  .  .  the  old  man  began  to  unbend. 
“Maybe  I  was  a  bit  hasty,  Molly.  S’pose,”  he 
gave  the  dress  a  less  unfriendly  glance,  “you  put 
it  on  an’  let  me  see  how  you  look  in  it.” 

Which  so  surprised  the  resigned  granddaugh¬ 
ter  that  she  almost  fainted. 

“ Grandpappy !”  she  cried,  staring.  “Do  you 
really  mean  it?” 

“Wa-al,”  the  elderly  eyes  twinkled,  “I  said 
it,  Molly.” 

After  which,  as  you  can  imagine,  he  got  an¬ 
other  dose  of  kissing  that  almost  drowned  him. 

Tickled  pink  to  show  off  her  finery,  Molly 
soon  made  the  necessary  change. 

“All  right,”  she  cried  gaily,  as  she  paused  in 
front  of  the  speechless  grandparent.  “Bring  on 
the  pumpkin  and  take  me  to  the  ball.” 

“I  swan!”  the  overwhelmed  old  man  finally 
recovered  his  voice.  “You’re  as  pretty  as  a 
picture.” 
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“And  does  a  silk  dress  make  me  look  so 
terribly  wicked?”  came  the  impish  inquiry. 

“You  look  like  a  little  angel,”  the  grandparent 
spoke  simply. 

That  brought  tears  to  Molly’s  eyes. 

“I’m  always  going  to  be  a  good  little  girl, 
Grandpappy,”  her  lips  trembled,  “whether  I’m 
dressed  in  silk  or  calico.  And  wherever  I  go, 
or  whatever  I  do,  I’m  going  to  make  you  proud 
of  me.  For  I  love  you.  And  nothing,  nothing, 
nothing  can  ever  come  between  us.” 

“Listen,  child,”  the  suddenly  changed  old 
man  took  her  on  his  knee.  “I’ve  always  opposed 
you  when  you  talked  of  movin’  to  town.  That 
was  plain  stubbornness,  I  reckon.  I  didn’t  like 
to  see  you  l’arn  new  ways.  I  wanted  you  to  be 
like  your  mammy  an’  your  grandmammy. 
Then,  too,  I’ve  always  felt,  from  what  my  own 
pappy  tol’  me,  that  the  stage  an’  everything 
that  went  with  it  was  wicked.  But  I  kin  see 
now  that  it  hain’t  right  fur  me  to  keep  you  shut 
up  here  in  the  mountains  if  thar’s  a  better  place 
fur  you  in  the  city.  You’re  a  sweet  little  gal, 
Molly.  You’ve  brought  happiness  to  every- 
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body  who  knows  you.  An’  if  you  kin  go  on  the 
stage  an’  bring  happiness  to  a  great  lot  of  people 
day  after  day,  I’m  goin’  to  let  you  do  it.  I 
figure  it’s  God’s  plan.  One  afternoon  I  saw  you 
by  the  spring.  You  were  actin’  out  the  Cinder¬ 
ella  story.  An’  I  saw  then,  as  I  stood  thar  sort 
of  spellbound,  that  you  weren’t  like  the  rest  of 
us.  You  have  finer  stuff  in  you;  an’  it  was  put 
thar  fur  a  purpose.  This  hain’t  much  of  a  home 
to  leave,”  the  faltering  speaker  looked  around 
at  the  shabby  log  walls.  “But  it’s  the  only  home 
I’ve  ever  knowed.  An’  I’ll  miss  it.  But  I  won’t 
ever  stand  in  your  way,  Molly.  When  you  git 
ready  to  go  to  the  city  your  lovin’  ol’  grand- 
pappy  is  goin’  with  you,  to  help  you  in  every 
way  he  kin,  an’  kind  of  look  out  fur  you.  An’ 
havin’  settled  this  matter,  s’pose  you  git  busy 
now  and  fry  some  liver  fur  supper?  It’s  goin’ 
to  seven  o’clock.  An’  I  don’t  mind  tellin’  you 
that  I’m  as  hungry  as  a  b’ar.” 


I’m  going  to  play  Cinderella 

CHAPTER  XIV 


CINDERELLA  AND  THE  PRINCE 

Ordinarily  at  this  time  of  the  year  old  Jeff 
dragged  out  his  treasured  shotgun  as  soon  as 
breakfast  was  over  and  disappeared  into  the 
dewy  hills,  often  returning  several  hours  later 
with  the  carcass  of  some  big  animal  draped 

on  his  sturdy  shoulder  and  pelts  of  smaller 
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game  dangling  from  his  hunting  belt.  But  he 
busied  himself  around  the  cabin  now?  squinting 
at  the  road  with  anxious  wary  eyes,  still  con¬ 
vinced,  I  guess,  that  the  unidentified  patient  was 
threatened  by  some  peculiar  danger.  And  we, 
in  turn,  as  mentioned,  stood  guard  nights. 

But  nothing  happened,  except  that  Paint 
Brush  fell  into  the  cistern  one  night  and  almost 
drowned. 

At  mealtime  an  effort  was  made  to  draw  the 
patient  out,  old  Jeff  asking  him  if  he  knew  why 
he  had  been  attacked  by  the  tin  peddler,  and 
stuff  like  that.  There  was  sly  reference  to  the 
bran  barrel,  too.  But  old  Ebenezer  showed 
plainly  enough  by  his  blank  face,  as  he  fre¬ 
quently  speared  the  end  of  his  big  nose  in  aim¬ 
ing  at  his  mouth,  that  he  hadn’t  the  slightest 
idea  what  the  other  man  was  talking  about. 

“Bran?”  says  he  one  noon,  in  that  vague  way 
of  his,  as  he  buttered  his  thumb  instead  of  the 
piece  of  home-made  bread  that  he  held  in  his 
jiggly  fingers.  “Did  you  say,  mister,  that  you 
was  goin’  to  buy  a  bar’l  of  bran?” 

“I  asked  you,”  persisted  old  Jeff,  whose 
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anxiety  to  get  posted  on  the  patient’s  identity 
increased  with  each  passing  day,  “if  you  remem¬ 
bered  the  bar’l  of  bran  that  was  in  the  box  keer 
when  it  rolled  down  the  mountain  side.” 

Poor  old  Ebenezer!  He  was  all  at  sea. 

“I  don’t  recall  rollin’  any  bar’l  down  the 
mountain  side,”  was  his  dumb-bell  reply,  as  he 
fidgeted  with  his  food,  his  nervousness  increas¬ 
ing  with  the  continued  questioning. 

“An’  hain’t  you  any  idea  what  your  name  is,” 
the  mountaineer  further  pressed,  “or  why  you 
were  locked  up  in  the  box  keer?” 

Driven  into  a  corner,  sort  of,  old  Ebenezer 
tried  to  be  funny,  which  made  him  appear  more 
foolish  than  ever. 

“Why,”  says  he,  dishing  out  a  simpering,  silly 
smile,  “you  know  very  well  what  my  name  is. 
It’s  Simple  Simon.” 

“Please  don’t  pester  him  any  more,  Grand- 
pappy,”  put  in  the  big-hearted  little  nurse. 
“His  mind  will  straighten  out  in  time.  Dr. 
Corry  told  me  so.” 

Then  came  the  day  of  the  big  ball! 

“Well,  I’ll  be  cow-kicked!”  says  Mutt,  sort 
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of  flabbergasted-like,  as  we  caught  sight  of  the 
happy  little  housekeeper  lugging  a  big  yellow 
pumpkin  into  the  cabin.  “Do  you  suppose  she 
actually  believes  that  her  fairy  godmother  will 
show  up  to-night?” 

“If  she  does,”  says  I,  with  an  uncomfortable 
shrug.  “I’m  afraid  she’s  going  to  get  an  awful 
disappointment.” 

Then,  can  you  imagine  it,  we  saw  her  flop  a 
live  mouse  into  a  cigar  box! 

“The  poor  little  kid,”  says  Mutt,  as  we  fur¬ 
thered  pictured  the  imaginative  one’s  certain 
disappointment. 

“Maybe  she’s  cuckoo,”  says  I,  kind  of  bewil¬ 
dered-like. 

“Oh,  don’t  be  silly,”  came  the  angry  loyal 
retort. 

“I  really  didn’t  mean  it,”  says  I  quickly. 

“She’s  queer,”  added  Mutt,  in  that  thought¬ 
ful  way  of  his.  “But  it’s  a  pleasing  queerness. 
And  it’s  the  thing  that’s  going  to  make  her 
famous,  too,  if  she  ever  gets  a  chance  to  strut 
her  stuff  before  a  real  audience.  ‘The  little 
mountain  girl  that  never  grew  up !’  That’s  what 
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show  followers  will  call  her.  And  people  will 
travel  for  miles  to  be  entertained  by  her  in  her 
simple  imaginative  way.  She’ll  bring  back 
fairies  and  hobgoblins  to  the  world.  For  she’s 
a  little  fairy  herself.” 

Hanging  around  the  cabin  as  usual  with  his 
shotgun,  old  Jeff  straightened  out  his  legs  and 
sauntered  down  the  rocky  mountain  road  when 
the  wabbly  patient  started  out  at  two  o’clock  for 
his  regular  afternoon  jaunt.  But  when  I  an¬ 
nexed  myself  to  the  procession  Molly  called 
me  back.  After  which,  of  course,  all  the  rest 
of  the  hungry  hounds  in  the  yard  tagged  me  to 
the  cabin  door,  ready  to  pounce  on  me  without 
mercy  if  I  was  given  anything  special  in  the 
grub  line.  Which  shows  you  that  dogs,  like 
small  boys,  usually  think  of  their  stomachs 
first. 

Molly  had  the  kitchen  fixed  up  like  a  stage. 
And  there  she  stood  in  the  raggedest  dress  that 
I  ever  set  eyes  on. 

“Even  if  I  cant  go  to  that  ball  to-night,”  she 
told  me,  with  dancing  eyes,  all  excited  over  her 
plans,  “I’m  going  to  play  Cinderella  just  the 
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same.  It  will  be  fun.  So  sit  over  there  and  be 
the  audience,  Tuffy.” 

Stuff  like  that  didn’t  interest  Beans.  But 
Mutt  hung  around  till  he  got  a  seat  in  the  front 
row.  So  did  Paint  Brush  and  Powder  Puff. 
After  which  the  show  began. 

“Oh,  dear!”  sighed  the  little  actress,  as  she 
sat  beside  the  fireplace,  sort  of  twiddling  a  stick 
in  the  ashes.  “No  one  would  think  to  see  me 
in  these  rags  that  my  father  was  a  rich  man. 
He  was  kind  to  me  during  my  mother’s  lifetime. 
But  now  he  lets  my  stepmother  abuse  me.  It 
was  an  unhappy  day  for  me  when  he  married 
her  and  brought  her  here  to  live.  And  how  I 
hate  those  ugly  daughters  of  hers!  Charlotte 
is  short  and  fat,  with  a  funny  little  pug  nose  and 
big  feet.  Euphronia  is  tall  and  thin,  with  big, 
ugly  hands  covered  with  jewels.  Still,  homely 
as  they  are,  they  have  beautiful  clothes.  While 
I  have  to  wear  these  rags.  All  day  long  I  work 
here  washing  pots  and  pans.  And  because  I 
have  to  sweep  the  cinders  and  ashes  from  the 
hearth  they  call  me  Cinderella.” 

Here  the  speaker  ran  to  the  kitchen  door. 
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“What  is  that?”  she  cried,  putting  her  hand 
to  her  ear.  “Oh!  It  is  the  King’s  crier.  The 
King’s  son  is  going  to  give  a  ball  in  the  castle. 
Here  are  two  invitations  in  the  mail  box,  one 
for  Charlotte  and  one  for  Euphronia.  But 
there’s  none  for  me!” 

Then  the  two  hateful  sisters  appeared  on  the 
scene. 

“Oh,  Charlotte!” 

“Yes,  Euphronia.” 

“Here  are  two  invitations  that  Cinderella 
just  gave  me.  She  says  they  were  left  at  our 
door  this  afternoon.” 

“What  kind  of  invitations  are  they,  sister?” 

“The  King’s  son  is  giving  a  ball  in  the  castle 
and  wishes  us  to  attend.” 

“Oh,  how  lovely!”  cooed  Charlotte. 

“I’m  sure  that  if  I  wear  my  red  velvet  dress 
he  will  fall  in  love  with  me.” 

“And  I,  in  turn,  am  going  to  wear  my  yellow 
satin  dress,  hoping  that  he  will  fall  in  love 
with  me.” 

“Here  comes  Cinderella.  Let  us  poke  fun 
at  her.” 
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“Such  a  ragged  creature!  It  disgusts  me  to 
look  at  her.” 

“Oh,  Cinderella!  Don’t  you  wish  that  you 
could  go  to  the  ball?” 

“Why  do  you  make  fun  of  me?”  Cinderella 
began  to  cry.  “For  you  know  very  well  that 
I  can’t  go.” 

“You  are  right.  Everybody  would  laugh  to 
see  you  at  the  Prince’s  ball.  And  now  get  out 
our  party  dresses  for  us  and  help  us  fix  our  hair. 
Hurry!  For  our  carriage  is  waiting  at  the 
door.” 

Which  was  the  end  of  that  scene. 

“Oh,”  sobbed  Cinderella,  as  she  again  parked 
herself  beside  the  kitchen  fire,  “how  I  wish  that 
I  could  go  to  the  Prince’s  ball!” 

Then  the  Fairy  Godmother  appeared. 

“Don’t  be  afraid  of  me,  my  child.  Tell  me 
— why  are  you  weeping?” 

“I  want — I  want — ”  sobbed  poor  Cinderella. 
And  believe  it  or  not,  but  I  almost  felt  like  sob¬ 
bing  myself,  so  well  did  she  act  it  out. 

“Do  you  want  to  go  to  the  ball,  my  child?” 

“Oh,  yes!”  came  the  longing  cry. 
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“I  am  your  Fairy  Godmother.  So  be  a  good 
little  girl  and  you  shall  go.  Run  into  the 
garden  and  bring  me  a  pumpkin.” 

“Here  is  one,  Fairy  Godmother.” 

(So  that’s  why  the  pumpkin  had  been  brought 
into  the  cabin,  huh?) 

“Now,  my  child,  let  us  scoop  out  the  inside 
of  the  pumpkin.  That’s  it.  I’m  going  to  touch 
it  with  my  magic  wand  and  change  it  into  a  fine 
gilded  coach.” 

“Oh,”  cried  Cinderella,  letting  on  that  a 
miracle  was  being  performed  before  her  eyes, 
“what  a  beautiful  coach!” 

“Now,  my  child,  run  and  see  if  there  are  any 
mice  in  the  trap.” 

“Here  are  six,  Fairy  Godmother.” 

“Exactly  the  right  number.  Release  them, 
one  at  a  time,  and  as  they  escape  I  shall  touch 
them  with  my  magic  wand,  changing  them  into 
beautiful  horses.” 

“Oh!  Oh!”  cried  Cinderella,  bewildered  by 
the  added  miracle. 

“Here  is  a  coach  and  horses  for  you,  my  child. 
But  what  shall  we  do  for  a  coachman?” 
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“I  will  get  the  rat  trap,  Fairy  Godmother.” 

“A  splendid  idea,  my  child.” 

“Oh,  look  at  this  rat  with  the  long  beard!” 

“He  will  make  a  handsome  coachman.  And 
now  if  you  will  bring  me  six  lizards  from  the 
garden  I  shall  change  them  into  footmen.” 

After  which  still  another  supposed  miracle 
took  place. 

“There,  my  dear  child,  is  your  beautiful 
coach,  all  ready  to  take  you  to  the  ball.” 

“Y-e-s,”  faltered  Cinderella,  looking  down  at 
her  rags,  “but  must  I  go  like  this?” 

“You  shall  have  a  beautiful  dress.  Go  be¬ 
hind  that  door.  And  when  you  come  out  your 
rags  will  have  been  changed  to  silks  and  satins. 
Also  you  will  have  sparkling  jewels  to  match 
your  dress,  and  beautiful  glass  slippers.” 

As  the  absorbed  little  actress  had  to  switch 
clothes,  leaving  her  rags  behind  the  door  and 
putting  on  the  new  gown  that  had  been  hung 
there,  it  took  a  little  longer  to  perform  this 
“miracle.” 

“You  look  very  beautiful,  my  child,”  praised 
the  Fairy  Godmother.  “And  now  you  must 
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start  at  once.  But  be  sure  that  you  do  not  stay 
at  the  ball  one  minute  after  the  clock  strikes 
twelve.  For,  if  you  do,  the  coach  will  again  be 
a  pumpkin,  the  horses  will  be  mice,  the  coach¬ 
man  will  be  a  rat,  the  footmen  will  be  lizards, 
and  your  pretty  clothes  will  be  rags.” 

“I  promise  you,  Fairy  Godmother,  that  I  will 
leave  the  palace  before  the  clock  strikes  twelve.” 

Which  ended  the  scene. 

“Oh,  see  all  the  pretty  lights!”  cried  Cinder¬ 
ella,  as  she  entered  the  crowded  ballroom.  “I 
never  dreamed  that  there  was  so  much  beauty 
in  the  world.  There  are  my  hateful  stepsisters 
over  there!  They  think  I’m  a  beautiful  Prin¬ 
cess.  And  here  comes  the  King’s  son  to  dance 
with  me.” 

“Will  you  honor  me  with  this  dance,  most 
charming  Princess?” 

“Yes,  your  gracious  Highness,”  Cinderella 
bowed  in  pattern. 

“Do  you  like  to  dance?” 

“Oh,  yes!” 

“I  fancied  that  you  did.  For  you  dance 
divinely.  See!  Everybody  is  watching  us. 
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You  are  very  beautiful.  And  I  am  very  much 
in  love  with  you.  But  let  us  go  to  the  grand 
dining  hall  and  have  supper.” 

“You  are  very  kind  to  me,  most  noble  Prince.” 

“Please  have  some  fruit  and  some  cakes.” 

“But  you  are  eating  nothing  yourself.” 

“I  would  rather  look  into  your  eyes  than 
eat,  Princess.” 

“Do  you  know  those  sisters  sitting  opposite 
us?”  Cinderella  pretended  not  to  know  her  own 
stepsisters. 

“Yes;  one  of  them  is  named  Charlotte  and  the 
other  Euphronia.” 

“Shall  I  pass  them  some  fruit  and  cakes?” 

“If  you  wish.” 

“Oh,  dear!  Is  that  clock  right?” 

“Yes.  In  another  minute  or  two  it  will  be 
midnight.” 

“I  must  leave  at  once!” 

Then,  as  the  clock  got  ready  to  strike,  Cin¬ 
derella  ran  swiftly  from  the  castle.  After  which 
the  scene  shifted  to  the  kitchen  where  the  Fairy 
Godmother  was  awaiting  her  charge’s  return. 

“Oh,  my  child,  you  got  here  just  in  time!” 
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“I  had  a  wonderful  evening,  Fairy  God¬ 
mother.  And  I  owe  it  all  to  you.” 

“Did  you  dance  with  the  Prince?” 

“Yes,  indeed;  and  he  told  me  that  he  loved 
me,”  replied  Cinderella  excitedly. 

“Hurry,  child,  and  get  into  your  rags,  while 
I  change  the  coach  into  a  pumpkin,  for  here 
come  your  stepsisters.” 

“Oh,  Cinderella,  is  that  you?” 

“Yes,  Euphronia.” 

“But  why  are  you  sitting  up  so  late?” 

“To  hear  your  story  about  the  ball.” 

“We  had  a  most  wonderful  time.  We  met 
a  beautiful  Princess,  who  drove  to  the  castle  in 
a  gilded  coach  drawn  by  six  mouse-colored 
horses.  We  sat  near  her  at  the  table.  And  she 
gave  us  some  of  the  cakes  that  the  Prince  had 
given  to  her.” 

“How  nice!  I  hope  you  enjoyed  the  cakes.” 

“The  Prince  is  very  unhappy  because  the 
Princess  ran  away  without  telling  him  who  she 
was.  And  now  he’s  going  to  give  another  ball, 
hoping  that  she’ll  return.” 

“How  I  wish  I  might  go!  May  I  wear  your 
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red  velvet  dress,  Euphronia,  and  go  to-morrow 
night?” 

“What?  Wear  my  clothes?  Of  course  not. 
You  shall  sit  in  the  ashes  as  usual.” 

“Please,  Charlotte,”  Cinderella  then  turned 
to  the  other  sister,  “may  I  wear  some  of  your 
clothes?” 

“Y ou  go  to  the  ball !  Everybody  would  make 
fun  of  you.” 

And  then  came  still  another  scene. 

“Oh,”  sobbed  Cinderella,  as  she  sat  in  rags 
beside  the  kitchen  fire,  “how  I  wish  that  my 
Fairy  Godmother  would  return  to-night.  For 
I  long  to  follow  my  stepsisters  to  the  ball  and 
dance  with  the  charming  Prince.  He  told  me 
last  night  that  he  loved  me.  And  I,  in  turn, 
have  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  him.” 

“Here  I  am,  my  child,”  the  faithful  Fairy 
Godmother  again  stepped  into  sight.  “And 
having  heard  your  wish  I  shall  make  quick 
work  of  supplying  the  needed  coach.  See! 
Here  it  is,  horses  and  all.  Here  are  the  foot¬ 
men,  too,  and  the  coachman.  And  now,  if 
you’ll  go  behind  the  door  again,  I’ll  change 
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your  rags  into  beautiful  silks  and  satins.” 

“Do  I  look  as  beautiful  as  I  did  last  night, 
Fairy  Godmother?”  inquired  Cinderella,  when 
the  change  had  been  made. 

“You  are  even  more  beautiful,  my  child. 
And  now  hurry  away  to  the  castle  where  the 
Prince  is  anxiously  waiting  for  you.  Have  a 
good  time.  But  remember  and  leave  for  home 
before  the  clock  strikes  twelve 

After  which  the  scene  shifted  to  the  crowded 
ballroom. 

“Here  I  am  again  at  the  castle.  There  are 
the  same  beautiful  lights.  And  there  is  the 
Prince.  Having  caught  sight  of  me,  he  is  hur¬ 
rying  this  way.” 

“My  beautiful  Princess!  I  am  happy  now 
that  you  have  arrived.  And  before  you  leave 
I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  you  will  be  my 
wife.” 

“But  suppose  you  should  learn  that  I  am  not 
a  Princess?”  inquired  truthful  little  Cinder¬ 
ella. 

“But  I  know  you  are.  For  your  beauty  and 
your  gracious  manner  proclaim  your  rank. 
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The  music  is  playing  so  now  let  us  dance.’1 

“I  suppose  you  wonder  why  I  ran  away  from 
you  last  night.” 

“I  was  heartbroken.” 

“And  what  would  you  do  if  I  were  to  leave 
to-night  in  the  same  abrupt  way?” 

“I’d  search  the  world  over  until  I  found  you. 
For  I  love  you  dearly.  And  I  cannot  live  with¬ 
out  you.” 

“And  I,  in  turn,  love  you,”  came  the  simple 
confession. 

“Oh,  my  beautiful  Princess!  My  wife  to 
be!”  exclaimed  the  Prince. 

“You  do  not  know  that  I  am  a  Princess.” 

“I  know  that  I  love  you  devotedly.” 

“But  what  if  I  should  turn  out  to  be  a  poor 
little  girl  who  had  to  spend  her  days  washing 
pots  and  pans?” 

“I  would  love  you  just  the  same.  And  now 
let  us  enjoy  another  dance.” 

“Oh!  The  clock  is  striking  twelve!” 

“Stop!  Stop!  Please  do  not  run  away  from 
me.  Why!  .  .  .  She  has  vanished.  And  here 
is  one  of  her  glass  slippers.  I  shall  keep  it. 
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And  whoever  the  slipper  fits  I  shall  marry.” 

Here  the  scene  switched  back  to  the  kitchen, 
where  the  Fairy  Godmother  was  nodding  beside 
the  fire. 

“Oh,  Fairy  Godmother!  I’m  so  sorry  I 
dropped  the  slipper.” 

“Never  mind,  my  child.  Maybe  it  all  hap¬ 
pened  for  the  best.  And  now  take  your  place 
beside  the  fire.  For  here  come  your  hateful 
stepsisters.” 

“Here  is  Cinderella  sitting  beside  the  kitchen 
fire,  as  usual.” 

“Yes,  Euphronia,  it  is  I.” 

“The  most  amazing  thing  happened  to-night 
at  the  ball.  The  mysterious  Princess  whom  I 
told  you  about  last  night  ran  away  when  the 
clock  struck  twelve,  dropping  one  of  her  glass 
slippers.  The  Prince  went  out  to  the  castle 
gate  and  asked  the  guards  if  they  had  seen  a 
magnificent  Princess,  and  which  way  she  went. 
But  the  guards  had  seen  only  a  ragged  little 
girl.” 

“Like  me,  I  suppose,”  came  the  sly  remark. 

“Yes,  like  you.  And  now  the  Prince  wishes 
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to  marry  the  lady  whose  foot  should  exactly  fit 
the  slipper  that  he  found.” 

“May  I  try  it  on?” 

“You?  How  ridiculous.” 

Then  Charlotte  buzzed  into  sight. 

“Sister  Euphronia!  I’m  all  excited.” 

“What’s  the  matter,  sister  Charlotte?” 

“The  Prince  has  arrived  with  the  glass 
slipper.” 

“Oh,  goody,  goody!  If  it  fits  me  I  shall  be¬ 
come  his  bride.” 

There  was  a  rap  on  the  door. 

“Here  is  the  slipper,  ladies.  Please  try  it  on 
in  turn.” 

“You  try  it  on  first,  Euphronia.” 

“Oh,  dear!  It’s  much  too  small  for  me. 
Take  it,  sister  Charlotte.” 

“It  is  much  too  small  for  me,  too.” 

“Look  at  Cinderella!  She’s  actually  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  Prince.” 

“Please,  may  I  try  on  the  slipper,  sir?” 

“It  is  only  fair  to  let  every  woman  try,”  came 
the  gracious  consent. 

“See!  It  fits  perfectly.” 
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“Your  face!  I  remember  it  now.” 

“Yes,  I  am  the  one  with  whom  you  danced 
last  night  at  the  castle.  And  to  prove  it,  here  is 
the  other  slipper.” 

(Which,  of  course,  completely  floored  Char¬ 
lotte  and  Euphronia.) 

“But  what  will  my  father,  the  King,  say  when 
I  tell  him  that  I  am  in  love  with  a  cinder 
sweeper!” 

And  accepting  this  as  her  cue,  the  Fairy 
Godmother  again  bobbed  into  sight. 

“I  am  this  little  girl’s  Fairy  Godmother,  sir. 
And  while  she  has  been  forced  to  do  work 
beneath  her  station,  I  assure  you  that  she  has 
royal  blood  in  her  veins.  See!  She  is  now 
clothed  in  silks  and  satins.  Take  her  to  your 
heart,  love  her  as  a  husband  should,  and  may 
you  live  long  and  happily.” 

“Bravo!”  cried  a  strange  voice  from  the  front 
porch,  as  the  little  play  came  to  an  end.  And 
when  we  crowded  through  the  door,  ready  for 
battle,  each  trying  to  out-bark  the  other,  there 
sat  a  man  and  a  boy. 
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“Didn’t  you  smell  them?”  Mutt  tackled  me, 
when  Molly  drove  us  back. 

“No,”  says  I,  kind  of  chagrined-like. 

“We  certainly  are  a  hot  bunch  of  guards!”  he 
growled,  completely  disgusted  with  himself. 

“Who  is  it?”  I  sniffed,  squinting  at  the  man. 
“The  tin  peddler?” 

“Suppose  you  use  your  ears,”  came  the  added 
growl,  “and  find  out  for  yourself.” 


A  gilded  coach  rolled  up  to  the  cabin  door 
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Molly  enjoyed  strutting  her  stuff  in  front  of 
us,  figuring,  I  guess,  that  we  didn’t  know  very 
much  anyway!  Dogs  get  that  reputation.  But 
it  was  an  entirely  different  matter  when  she 
learned  that  she  had  been  showing  off  in  front 

of  two  strangers,  one  of  whom  was  the  keenest- 
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looking  boy  that  I  ever  set  eyes  on.  He  sure 
was  a  bright  one.  Nor  was  he  much  older  than 
the  ambitious  little  actress  herself. 

“Oh,”  she  cried,  with  burning  cheeks,  “why 
didn’t  you  tell  me  that  you  were  listening?” 

“That,  of  course,  would  have  been  the  ethical 
thing  for  us  to  do,”  the  man  conceded  gravely. 
“But  there  are  times  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us, 
I  venture  to  say,  when  our  interest  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  thing  outweighs  our  good  breeding.  And 
having  followed  your  little  play  very  intently, 
permit  me  to  extend  my  hearty  congratulations. 
You  did  splendidly.  Is  that  not  true,  Ronald?” 
the  speaker  sought  the  younger  one’s  opinion. 

“Yes,  indeed,”  nodded  the  boy,  who,  like  his 
older  companion,  was  dressed  in  expensive  out¬ 
ing  clothes. 

The  color  deepened  in  Molly’s  cheeks. 

“You’re  making  fun  of  me,”  she  cried,  tears 
of  mortification  showing  in  her  eyes. 

“And  is  there  nothing  I  can  do,”  came  the 
grave  inquiry,  “to  convince  you  that  I  haven’t 
been  so  pleasantly  entertained  in  many  months?” 

The  pretty  little  actress  saw  now  that  the 
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speaker  was  really  very  much  in  earnest. 

“I  frequently  act  out  little  stories  like  that,” 
she  spoke  simply,  her  star-like  eyes  glowing 
warmly. 

“Are  you  Jeffery  Thorne’s  little  granddaugh¬ 
ter?”  then  came  the  polite  inquiry. 

“Yes,  sir,”  the  words  were  accompanied  by 
a  nod  of  the  speaker’s  curly  head.  “My  name  is 
Molly  Thorne.” 

“I  heard  of  you  at  the  hotel  through  your 
friend  the  countess.  And  being  a  distant  rela¬ 
tive  of  your  grandfather’s,  I  ventured  to  thus 
drop  in  on  you  this  afternoon.  This  lad  is  my 
professional  protege,  Ronald  Bruin.  And  my 
own  name  is  Chester  Merrygale,  more  com¬ 
monly  known  in  theatrical  circles  as  Chet 
Merrygale.  Possibly  you  have  heard  your 
grandparent  speak  of  my  side  of  the  house.” 

Molly  was  all  excited  now. 

“I’ve  heard  Grandpappy  tell  about  a  woman 
by  that  name.  She  was  an  actress.  We  used  to 
have  her  picture  in  our  album.  But  Grand¬ 
pappy  took  it  out  and  burned  it  when  I  ques¬ 
tioned  him  about  it,  having  developed  an 
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interest  in  acting  myself.  I  remember  how 
beautiful  she  was.  She  had  big  eyes  and  long 
dark  eyelashes. 

“She  was  my  mother,”  the  man  spoke  simply, 
with  noticeable  pride. 

“And  are  you  an  actor,  too?”  then  came  the 
eager  inquiry,  as  the  little  speaker’s  excitement 
deepened. 

“No,”  the  man  shook  his  head,  “I  am  a 
theatrical  promoter.” 

Molly,  in  her  inexperienced  way,  suspected 
that  this  had  something  to  do  with  theatres. 
But  she  wasn’t  quite  sure.  So  she  hesitated  to 
say  any  more  on  the  subject. 

“If  you’ll  excuse  me,”  says  she,  with  a  sweet 
little  smile,  “I’ll  run  into  my  room  and  put  on 
another  dress.  For  Grandpappy  wouldn’t  like 
it  if  he  came  home  and  found  me  dressed  up 
like  this.” 

A  short  silence  followed  her  disappearance 
into  the  house. 

“Well,  Ronald,”  came  the  curious  inquiry,  as 
the  speaker  searched  the  youthful  face  beside 
him,  “what  do  you  think  of  her?” 
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“She’s  hot,”  was  the  boy’s  peppy  reply. 

“Shall  we  try  her  out  in  a  character  part?” 

“Nothing  else  but,”  the  younger  one’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  continued. 

“She’s  almost  too  pretty  for  a  mountain 
girl,”  the  man  spoke  thoughtfully,  little  dream¬ 
ing  that  his  gab  meant  anything  to  a  flock  of 
listening  dogs.  “But  we  can  take  care  of  that 
easily  enough.  It  may  be,  though,  that  we’ll 
experience  difficulties  when  we  come  to  present 
our  plan  to  the  old  gentleman.  For  you  over¬ 
heard  what  she  said  about  that  picture  in  the 
album!  I’ve  heard  before  this  that  my  talented 
mother  was  regarded  rather  slightingly  by  her 
Tennessee  relatives,  who,  in  their  narrow  unin¬ 
formed  way,  think  that  the  theatre  is  the  open 
gateway  to  Hades  itself.  So  it  would  be  quite 
natural  for  Grandfather  Thorne  to  get  up  on 
his  ear  if  a  member  of  the  disowned  side  of  the 
house  had  the  temerity  to  suggest  to  him  that 
he  sanction  the  further  blotting  of  the  sacred 
family  history  by  letting  his  granddaughter 
enter  into  a  possible  theatrical  career.” 

Gosh!  That  kind  of  gab  was  much  too  com- 
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plicated  and  highfalutin  for  me  to  understand. 

“What  does  he  mean  anyway?”  I  got  Mutt’s 
ear  anxiously. 

“He  called  himself  a  theatrical  promotor. 
That  means  that  he  puts  on  plays.  And  needing 
a  girl  of  Molly’s  type  for  one  of  these  plays,  he 
evidently  is  going  to  give  her  a  job.” 

Loving  the  little  mountain  girl  as  I  did,  I  was 
glad  that  fortune,  as  the  saying  is,  had  knocked 
at  her  door.  She  sure  deserved  it.  Then,  as 
I  thought  of  my  own  pet  ambitions,  involving 
coveted  movie  contracts  and  an  inexpensive 
little  six-thousand-dollar  Rolls-Royce,  I  won¬ 
dered  if  the  promoter  was  likely  to  need  a 
trained  dog.  But  when  I  tried  to  do  some  of 
my  feature  stuff,  hopeful  of  thunderous  ap¬ 
plause,  he  brushed  me  aside  with  his  feet. 
Which  wasn’t  very  encouraging,  I  told  myself 
dispirited-like. 

Later  the  promoter  and  old  Jeff  had  a  long 
talk  in  the  sitting  room.  Nor  did  Molly  suspect 
what  was  going  on  behind  the  closed  doors  as 
she  hurriedly  got  supper  ready  (old  Ebenezer, 
after  a  long  tiresome  walk,  had  his  supper;  in 
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bed),  bringing  out  her  choicest  dishes  and  table 
pieces.  For  it  wasn’t  to  be  overlooked  that  she 
was  entertaining  a  Merrygale  to-night! 

Old  Jeff  had  a  queer  sad  look  on  his  wrinkled 
face  as  he  later  sat  down  to  supper,  sort  of 
stoop-shouldered-like,  Mutt  hovering  expect¬ 
antly  at  one  elbow  and  me  at  the  other.  But 
there  was  nothing  sad-looking  about  the  promo¬ 
ter!  Gee!  He  had  a  grin  that  stretched  from 
ear  to  ear,  which  spoke  well  for  his  proposition. 

“What’s  this  I  hear  about  you  wanting  to  go 
to  the  ball?”  he  inquired  of  the  beaming  little 
hostess,  during  the  course  of  the  meal. 

Molly  acted  embarrassed. 

“Grandpappy  shouldn’t  have  told  you  that,” 
says  she,  reproving  the  guilty  relative  with  her 
expressive  eyes. 

“Humph!”  grunted  old  Jeff,  as  he  broke  off 
a  piece  of  bread  and  sozzled  it  in  his  coffee  cup. 
“What  harm  was  thar  in  me  tellin’  Mr.  Merry- 
gale  about  it?  Fur  it’s  all  you’ve  talked  of  the 
past  two  days.” 

“I  think  it  would  be  a  corking  good  plan,” 
continued  the  spirited  promoter,  as  he  and 
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his  older  relative  exchanged  understanding 
glances,  “if  you  further  worked  out  that  Cinder¬ 
ella  idea  of  yours  and  actually  took  in  the  ball 
to-night.” 

“Do  you  mean,”  stared  Molly,  who  acted  for 
all  the  world  as  though  the  gates  of  fairy-land 
had  opened  before  her,  revealing  beauties  that 
were  almost  overwhelming,  “that  you’re  going 
to  take  me  back  to  the  hotel  with  you  to-night?” 

“Even  better  than  that,”  laughed  the  visitor, 
“I’m  going  to  do  a  little  wand-waving  myself. 
Not  that  I  pretend  to  be  as  efficient  in  the  art 
as  the  fabled  fairy  godmother.  But  still  I  have 
my  own  peculiar  talents!  Just  as  Cinderella 
went  to  the  ball  in  a  gilded  coach,  so  also  may 
you  go  to  the  ball  to-night  in  a  similar  fancy 
coach,  if  you  wish.  It  is  entirely  up  to  you, 
Molly.” 

“But  you  can’t  make  a  coach  out  of  a  pump¬ 
kin,”  the  dazed  little  girl’s  good  sense  triumphed 
over  her  imagination. 

“Possibly  not,”  conceded  the  smiling  visitor. 
“But  I’ll  promise  to  have  a  suitable  coach  at 
the  door,  at  eight-thirty,  to  carry  you  to  the 
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enchanted  castle  on  the  hill,  where  the  Prince 
will  be  waiting  for  you,  if  you,  in  turn,  will 
promise  me  to  act  the  part  of  Cinderella,  as  you 
did  this  afternoon.” 

Completely  bewildered,  the  little  book-reader 
turned  to  her  grandparent. 

“Does  he  mean  it,  Grandpappy?”  she  cried, 
her  voice  and  eyes  expressing  the  wistful  long¬ 
ing  that  she  felt.  “Does  he  really  mean  it?” 
she  repeated. 

“I  think  he  does,  Molly,”  the  old  man  gravely 
nodded  his  bushy  head. 

“And  will  I  actually  meet  a  Prince  at  the 
ball?”  came  the  further  dazed  inquiry. 

“I  think  Mr.  Merrygale  is  planning  to  cast 
me  in  the  role  of  the  Prince,”  the  boy  spoke  up, 
as  interested  in  the  mounting  events  as  the 
others. 

“How  bewildering,”  Molly  clasped  her  fore¬ 
head. 

Shortly  after  that  the  visitors  were  picked  up 
by  an  expensive  car  and  whisked  out  of  sight 
in  the  direction  of  the  big  hotel.  And  then,  at 
eight-thirty,  a  gilded  coach  rolled  up  to  the 
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cabin  door.  It  was  shaped  like  a  pumpkin, 
with  fancy  ornamented  glass  doors  and  win¬ 
dows.  The  coachman  was  dressed  in  green 
velvet  trimmed  with  gold  lace.  And  very 
lordly  did  he  appear  as  he  sat  in  his  high  seat, 
holding  the  lines  of  the  six  prancing  horses. 
There  was  a  footman,  too,  similarly  dressed, 
gold  braid  and  all,  who  jumped  down,  with  a 
courtly  bow,  and  opened  the  coach  door  when 
Molly  appeared — or  should  I  now  call  her 
Cinderella?  For  that  is  what  she  was — a  living 
Cinderella,  appropriately  dressed  and  seem¬ 
ingly  unmindful  of  everything  except  the  big 
adventure  that  lay  ahead  of  her.  Her  dreams 
had  come  true! 

By  quick  work  Mutt  and  I  flipped  ourselves 
into  the  coach,  wanting,  of  course,  to  see  the 
end  of  the  surprising  affair.  So  when  little 
Cinderella  swept  into  the  brilliantly  lighted 
ballroom,  where  an  orchestra  was  dishing  out 
the  sweetest  music  that  I  ever  heard,  and  where 
we  met  practically  every  character  known  to 
story-book  land,  we  swept  with  her,  meaning, 
of  course,  that  we  tagged  at  her  heels.  But  we 
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soon  lost  sight  of  her,  for  the  waiting  Prince 
(it  was  the  Bruin  boy,  all  right,  dressed  up  like 
a  million  dollars,  with  a  crown  on  his  head  and 
everything)  took  her  in  his  arms  and  quickly 
danced  away  with  her. 

Boy,  that  was  some  jam,  let  me  tell  you! 
Once  Old  King  Cole  stepped  on  my  tail.  And 
when  I  yipped  pleasantly,  as  was  perfectly 
proper  under  the  circumstances  (he  was  lucky 
that  I  didn’t  bite  his  leg  off!) ,  he  almost  jumped 
out  of  his  false  wig.  But  worst  of  all  Little 
Miss  Muffet,  who  weighed  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  pounds,  planted  her  number  eleven 
silver-buckled  slipper  pump  on  Mutt’s  head. 
Fie  didn’t  howl  like  me.  Fie  couldn’t.  Then 
down  the  grand  staircase  swept  the  countess, 
blazing  with  jewels,  followed  by  her  dressed-up 
donkey.  The  music  stopped.  And  everybody 
cheered.  Which  so  pleased  playful  little  Archi¬ 
bald  that  he  wheeled  and  merrily  kicked  three 
spindles  out  of  the  fancy  stair  railing. 

In  the  meantime  Cinderella  and  the  Prince 
had  attracted  no  end  of  attention. 

“Who  is  she?”  Mother  Goose  quizzed  Old 
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Mother  Hubbard,  as  the  two  parked  themselves 
on  the  side  lines,  where  Mutt  and  I  had  taken 
refuge  under  a  sofa. 

“Some  movie  actress,  I  suppose,”  was  Old 
Mother  Hubbard’s  reply,  as  she  jiggled  a  fan 
up  and  down.  “For  Ronald  Bruin  hasn’t  let 
her  get  out  of  his  sight  all  evening.  And  those 
movie  people  always  do  hang  together — though 
I’ve  thought  at  times  that  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  if  some  of  them  were  hung  sepa¬ 
rately.” 

“I  hear  that  she  came  in  a  coach  made  of 
pure  gold,”  Mother  Goose  further  buzzed. 

“Not  gold,  my  dear,”  Old  Mother  Hubbard 
elevated  her  powdered  nose,  sort  of  learned- 
like.  “Movie  paraphernalia.  Probably  tin 
with  a  little  gilt  paint  on  it.  I  saw  the  coach 
yesterday  morning.  Mr.  Merrygale  had  it  built 
for  his  daughter,  who  was  to  have  been  one  of 
the  ball’s  chief  attractions  to-night.  But  she 
was  called  away  this  morning.  So  he  evidently 
got  this  other  girl  to  take  her  place,  thus  giving 
the  Bruin  boy  the  needed  opportunity  to  show 
off.  It  all  helps,  you  know,  to  keep  the  movie 
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elect  before  the  attention  of  the  adoring  public. 
And,  to  that  point,  if  you  can  think  of  a  more 
ridiculous  way  of  courting  publicity  than  by 
keeping  a  donkey,  like  that  countess  who  just 
lumbered  down  the  stairs  wearing  a  truck-load 
of  diamonds,  I’d  like  to  hear  it.” 

Here  little  Goldilocks  edged  her  way  through 
the  mob. 

“Oh,  Mamma,”  she  cried,  getting  Old 
Mother  Hubbard’s  attention.  “Did  you  see  the 
new  movie  actress?  Her  name  is  Molly  Thorne. 
And  Mr.  Merrygale,  the  movie  magnate,  is 
going  to  put  her  into  a  feature  film — a  moun¬ 
tain  story — with  Ronald  Bruin,  the  famous 
juvenile  star.  There  they  are  over  there! 
Aren’t  they  an  ideal  pair?  She  acts  as  though 
she’s  in  love  with  him  already.  And  I  don’t 
blame  her  a  bit.  I’d  think  I  was  in  heaven,  in¬ 
stead  of  Tennessee,  if  he  looked  at  me  that  way.” 

“Mrytie!”  came  frigidly  from  Mamma  Hub¬ 
bard,  as  she  tightened  her  backbone. 

“Don’t  be  shocked,  Mamma.  I  dare  say  that 
Daddy  looked  at  you  in  much  the  same  way 
when  he  was  young  and  giddy.” 
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Then  who  should  weave  into  sight  in  the 
tangle  of  feet  but  little  old  Paint  Brush  himself. 
His  eyes  were  sticking  out  like  peeled  onions. 
And  I  thought  for  a  moment  or  two,  as  I 
watched  him  scoot  first  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  another  to  save  himself  from  being 
stepped  on  and  thus  flattened  out  like  a  pancake, 
that  he  had  gotten  tangled  up  in  a  hilarious 
case  of  hydrophobia.  For  he  certainly  acted 
goofy. 

“Hey!”  yelled  Mutt.  “Where  do  you  think 
you’re  headed  for?” 

There  was  a  glad  yip  as  the  dizzy  newcomer 
caught  sight  of  us.  And  then,  having  joined  us 
in  our  hiding  place,  he  sort  of  collapsed  at  our 
feet. 

“Please  hold  my  head/’  he  implored,  in  an 
exhausted,  far-away  voice. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  Mutt’s  sympathies 
were  quickly  aroused.  “Did  somebody  step  on 
your  face,  too?” 

“Somebody?”  the  exhausted  one  raised  his 
head  to  take  a  forlorn  look  at  the  speaker. 
“You  mean  everybody.” 
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“How  did  you  get  here  anyway?”  then  came 
the  curious  inquiry. 

“Oh,”  the  word  was  accompanied  by  a  big 
gesture,  “I  arrived  in  one  of  my  private  air¬ 
planes.” 

After  which  a  quick  change  took  place  in 
the  speaker’s  manner. 

“If  you  must  know  the  truth  of  the  matter,” 
says  he  grimly,  “I  ran  all  the  way  up  the  moun¬ 
tain.  And  I’ve  got  some  bad  news  for  you, 
too.  Beans  has  come  up  missing.  He  hasn’t 
been  seen  since  early  this  afternoon.  And  even 
worse,  old  Jeff  got  a  biff  on  the  head  to-night 
when  he  was  bending  over  the  spring.  I  found 
him  tied  hand  and  foot,  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth. 
Later,  when  I  had  chawed  him  loose,  he  ran  to 
the  cabin,  learning  that  old  Ebenezer  in  the 
meantime  had  been  abducted,  or  whatever  you 
call  it,  by  the  long-nosed  tin  peddler.” 


As  the  horseman  started  off,  we  followed 
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story-book  character  that  she  was  impersonating 
so  perfectly.  It  was  indeed  a  case  of  dreams 
coming  true! 

The  hit  of  the  big  ball,  and  unquestionably 
the  most  beautiful  girl  there  (certainly  she  got 
the  most  attention!),  we  caught  sight  of  her  in 
the  arms  of  her  adoring  Prince,  who,  too,  acted 
his  part  to  perfection,  as  we  scooted  through  a 
side  door  and  started  pell-mell  down  the  moun¬ 
tain  road,  anxious  to  reach  the  scene  of  old 
Ebenezer’s  unfortunate  abduction. 

“I  was  a  fool,”  Mutt  blamed  himself,  the 
misery  that  he  felt  showing  in  his  manner,  “to 
ever  leave  the  cabin  in  the  first  place.  But  I 
thought  that  you  and  the  other  dogs  would  take 
care  of  things  till  I  returned,”  he  told  Paint 
Brush. 

“Yah,”  grunted  the  latter,  as  he  wearily  fol¬ 
lowed  us  down  the  mountainside  with  dripping 
tongue,  “you  wanted  us  to  stay  at  home  and  do 
all  the  work  while  you  and  Tuffy  took  in  the 
sights.  Swell  for  you,  all  right.  But  not  so 
hot  for  us.” 

Mutt  had  no  answer  to  that. 
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“And  is  it  your  idea,”  he  then  inquired,  “that 
Beans  has  been  abducted,  too?” 

“Powder  Puff  thinks  that  the  spy  took  a  crack 
at  him  this  afternoon  with  a  rifle,”  was  Paint 
Brush’s  blunt  reply. 

Mutt  staggered  as  though  he,  too,  had  been 
shot. 

“Oh!  .  .  he  cried,  kind  of  horrified-like. 
Nor  could  I  ever  describe  the  misery  that  was 
pictured  in  his  face. 

I’ve  told  you  how  we  lost  Wiggles.  Poor 
little  fellow,  he  got  his  when  the  box  car  rolled 
down  the  mountain  side.  And  now  it  would 
seem  that  we  had  lost  faithful,  loyal  little 
Beans,  too. 

Just  before  we  came  to  the  moonlit  cabin  we 
picked  up  the  ringing  echo  of  shod  hoofs.  And 
then,  as  we  crouched  beside  the  rocky  mountain 
trail,  old  Jeff  himself  rode  into  sight,  followed 
by  a  number  of  his  neighbors.  They  all  had 
guns.  And  there  was  a  look  on  their  grim  faces 
that  showed  plainly  enough  what  would  happen 
to  the  long-nosed  abductor  if  they  got  track 
of  him. 
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“Hey,  Jeff!”  one  of  the  horsemen  pulled  on 
the  lines  of  his  galloping  mount  as  we  tumbled 
into  sight,  eager  to  take  part  in  the  man-hunt. 
“Here’s  some  of  them  missin’  dawgs  that  you 
was  tellin’  us  about.” 

Which,  of  course,  brought  the  whole  body  to 
a  halt. 

“Yep,”  muttered  old  Jeff,  squinting  at  us 
closely.  “It’s  his  dawgs,  all  right.” 

“How  many  did  he  have?”  a  drawling  voice 
inquired,  as  the  horses  stirred  restlessly. 

“Six  in  all.  But  one  of  ’em  died.” 

“An’  haven’t  you  any  idea,”  came  the  further 
drawled-out  inquiry,  “who  he  is  an’  why  he 
was  abducted  to-night?” 

“The  only  name  I  ever  got  out  of  him  was 
Simple  Simon,”  muttered  old  Jeff,  unwilling 
at  the  time  to  tell  all  he  knew,  yet  determined, 
I  guess,  to  follow  the  mystery  to  the  end. 

“Wa-al,”  laughed  one  of  the  closer  neighbors, 
“he  shore  looked  like  Simple  Simon,  all  right, 
in  that  funny  suit  of  his.” 

“But  what  makes  you  think  he’s  still  up  here 
in  the  mountains?”  another  rider  inquired. 
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“It’s  a  queer  complicated  case,  men,”  old  Jeff 
spoke  gravely.  “I  don’t  fully  understand  it 
myself.  But  I  have  a  hunch  that  the  donkey 
woman  you’ve  heard  so  much  about  is  mixed  up 
in  it.  An’  as  long  as  she’s  here  in  the  mountains 
I  suspect  that  the  ol’  dog  man  is  here,  too,  prob¬ 
ably  put  away  in  some  lonely  cabin  whar  she 
kin  git  to  him  on  the  sly  an’  question  him.” 

“Then  you  think  this  long-nosed  geezer  that 
you  told  us  about  is  a  tool  of  hers?”  came  the 
added  puzzled  inquiry. 

“Very  prob’ly,”  waggled  old  Jeff. 

Then,  as  he  and  the  other  horsemen  started 
off,  we  followed,  all  keyed  up,  figuring  that 
we’d  see  a  gun  battle  and  truck  like  that.  Lor 
the  mountaineers  showed  plainly  enough  that 
they  meant  business.  But  their  long  ride 
through  the  moonlit  hills  brought  no  results. 
Nor  could  you  imagine  a  wearier  set  of  dogs 
than  we  were  as  we  finally  wound  up  at  the( 
familiar  cabin,  where  Molly  was  waiting  at 
the  door,  still  dazed  by  her  wonderful  adven¬ 
ture  and  the  added  probable  triumphs  that  lay 
ahead  of  her — for  Mr.  Merrygale  had  told 
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her  that  he  intended  to  feature  her  in  one  of  his 
big  pictures. 

“Oh,  Grandpappy!”  she  cried,  her  anxiety 
mounting  as  she  got  a  look  at  her  relative’s  grim 
face.  “Where  is  the  old  dog  man?  What  hap¬ 
pened  to  him?  And  where  have  you  been?” 

What  little  old  Jeff  had  to  tell  was  said 
briefly. 

“How  about  that  donkey  woman?”  he  then 
inquired  pointedly.  “Did  you  see  her  at  the 
ball?” 

“Of  course,”  Molly’s  eyes  glowed  sort  of 
reminiscent-like,  as  she  pictured  her  recent 
triumphs.  “And  the  donkey,  too.” 

“Humph!”  the  speaker  scowled.  “Reckon 
I’ll  make  it  a  p’int  to  see  her  before  many  days 
have  passed.  Fur  much  less  than  havin’  lost 
a  set  of  donkey  teeth,  as  she  told  me,  I’m  con¬ 
vinced  now  that  she’s  mixed  up  in  some  kind 
of  a  big  gem  swindle.” 

Molly’s  thoughts  then  turned  to  her  own 
affairs. 

“And  did  you  know  when  I  left  here,  Grand- 
pappy,”  she  inquired,  referring  to  her  trip  to 
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the  ball,  “that  Mr.  Merrygale  was  a  movie 
producer?” 

The  elder’s  wrinkled  face  lost  its  severe  look. 
For,  after  all,  his  chief  interest  was  this  be¬ 
witching  little  grandchild  of  his,  whose  future 
now  seemed  so  promising. 

“Then  you  found  out,  Molly,”  there  was  a 
touch  of  her  own  wistfulness  in  his  voice,  as 
he  realized  that  the  time  was  approaching 
rapidly  when  he’d  have  to  leave  his  beloved 
hills,  “that  Mr.  Merrygale  is  goin’  to  make  a 
movie  actress  of  you?” 

“Yes,  Grandpappy,”  the  little  girl  seemed 
sobered  by  her  great  good  fortune.  “He  told 
me  all  about  it  at  the  hotel.  And  how  happy 
I  am  you  can’t  imagine.” 

A  far-away  look  then  settled  in  the  old  man’s 
eyes. 

“It’s  true,”  he  nodded,  “that  I  never  thought 
very  highly  of  Mr.  Merrygale’s  mother.  But 
I’ve  got  different  ideas  now.  I’m  I’arnin’! 
Thar’s  good  in  everything,  even  on  the  stage. 
An’  the  more  good  that’s  brought  to  it  the  better 
it  will  be.  So  that’s  to  be  your  mission,  Molly: 
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you’re  a  disciple  of  good.  Mr.  Merrygale,  I 
feel,  is  a  capable,  honest  business  man.  An’ 
I’m  willin’  to  trust  your  future  in  his  hands. 
.  .  .  Did  he  tell  you  that  he’s  goin’  to  have  a 
contract  made  out  fur  you  to  sign?” 

“Yes,  Grandpappy,”  the  words  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  pleasing  nod. 

“It’s  hard  fur  me  to  comprehend  how  you 
kin  earn  all  the  money  that  he’s  goin’  to  pay 
you,”  a  dazed  look  entered  the  speaker’s  eyes. 
“But  I  reckon  that  hain’t  nothin’  fur  us  to  git 
critical  about.  We  should  be  grateful  instead.” 

“It’s  wonderful,  Grandpappy,”  the  little  girl 
spoke  with  shining  eyes,  as  she  lovingly  held 
one  of  the  old  man’s  rough  hands  to  her  velvety 
cheek.  “I  pinched  myself  all  the  way  home  to 
make  sure  that  I  wasn’t  dreaming.” 

“I’m  wonderin’  now  how  the  neighbors  will 
take  it,”  the  old  mountaineer  spoke  whim¬ 
sically,  as  he  recalled  the  severe  customs  and 
characteristics  of  the  hill  people  with  whom  he 
had  lived  all  his  life. 

“I  know  very  well  what  Dr.  Corry  will  say,” 
nodded  Molly. 
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“An’  a  lot  of  the  other  gals,  I  s’pose,  will  be 
envious,”  the  whimsical  mood  continued. 

“Maybe  I  can  help  them,”  was  Molly’s 
generous  thought. 

“Don’t  overlook  the  fact,”  came  the  sensible 
reminder,  “that  you’ve  got  a  lot  to  i’arn.  So 
you  better  help  yourself  first.” 

Afterwards,  when  Molly  was  well  started  on 
the  road  to  fame  in  her  new  work — and  was 
that  initial  picture  of  hers  ever  a  knock-out! — 
I  found  out  what  Mr.  Merrygale’s  idea  was  in 
carting  her  up  the  mountain  in  a  wheeled 
pumpkin.  Disappointed  that  his  own  daughter 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  use  the  beautiful  story-book 
coach  that  he  had  provided  for  her,  he  learned, 
upon  inquiry,  that  he  had  a  distant  relative 
down  the  mountain  who  probably  would  con¬ 
sent  to  become  Ronald  Bruin’s  partner  for  the 
evening,  the  whole  thing  having  been  arranged, 
of  course,  to  give  the  famous  boy  star  another 
opportunity  to  get  his  name  in  the  newspapers. 
That’s  all  a  part  of  the  business,  I  guess.  But 
not  until  he  had  called  at  the  cabin  did  the 
wealthy  movie  magnate  suspect  that  the  little 
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mountain  girl  was  a  natural-born  actress. 
Amazed  by  her  ability  to  live  the  part  that  she 
was  playing,  and  marveling  at  her  childish 
beauty,  he  quickly  saw  the  possibilities  of  put¬ 
ting  her  into  moving  pictures.  And  the  rest  you 
know.  Certainly,  that  scheme  of  his  of  having 
her  act  out  the  Cinderella  part  at  the  big  ball 
gave  her  a  swell  introduction  to  the  public. 
Her  photograph  appeared  in  newspapers  all 
over  the  country.  And  having  heard  her 
pathetic  story,  the  interested  public  waited  with 
eagerness  to  see  her  first  completed  picture. 

Going  back  to  the  night  of  old  Ebenezer’s 
abduction,  Mutt  and  I,  upon  our  return  to  the 
cabin,  took  a  short  nap,  for  we  were  all  in. 
Molly  gave  us  a  good  feed,  too.  And  then  we 
set  out  to  fine-comb  the  near-by  rock  piles,  con¬ 
fident  that  sooner  or  later  we’d  pick  up  the 
scent  of  blood,  which  would  lead  us  to  the  spot 
where  poor  Beans,  as  surprised  by  the  evil, 
scheming  spy,  had  breathed  his  last. 

Six  of  us  had  started  out  from  Wisconsin, 
each  happy  and  care-free  in  his  own  separate 
way.  Now  only  four  of  us  were  left.  I  won- 
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dered,  kind  of  sickened-like,  as  we  finally  aban¬ 
doned  the  search  for  our  little  companion’s 
body,  confident  now  that  it  had  been  buried, 
if  I  would  be  next. 

And  there  was  Mutt!  Dear,  capable,  faith¬ 
ful  old  Mutt!  There  wouldn’t  be  much  left  to 
live  for,  I  told  myself,  sort  of  overcome  by  my 
emotion,  if  I  lost  him . 


Old  Ebcnezer  took  me  to  town 


CHAPTER  XVII 

HOMEWARD  BOUND 

Mutt  was  thoughtful  as  night  came  on. 

“I  may  be  wrong,”  says  he,  drawing  me  aside, 
“but  I  think  we’ll  have  a  visitor  to-night.” 

“The  tin  peddler?”  I  inquired  eagerly, 
searching  his  earnest  eyes. 

He  nodded. 
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“I  hope  old  Jeff  puts  a  bullet  through  him,” 
I  cried  angrily. 

“We  know  what  happened  in  the  box  car,” 
Mutt  went  on  gravely.  “The  bran  barrel  hav¬ 
ing  been  emptied  of  its  hidden  diamonds,  old 
Ebenezer  concealed  the  loot  in  the  car  wall. 
And  over  there  is  the  wreckage  of  the  car  itself. 
Now,  if  Ebenezer  is  forced  to  tell  what  he 
knows  (and  that’s  what  he  was  taken  for), 
doesn’t  it  stand  to  reason  that  the  spy  will  re¬ 
turn  to  secretly  search  the  wreckage,  confident 
that  the  diamonds  are  still  here?” 

“You’re  a  keen  one,  Mutt,”  I  told  him,  as 
I  loved  him  with  my  eyes,  clever  dog  that 
he  was. 

Darkness  having  settled  down  on  us,  we  took 
our  secret  station  near  the  wreckage.  Presently 
the  cabin  lights  went  out.  Then  the  whole 
world  seemingly  wrapped  itself  in  silence. 
After  what  seemed  an  age  to  me  we  caught 
sight  of  a  moving  shadow.  It  was  a  man — a 
queer-smelling  man — carrying  a  flashlight. 

He  worked  for  hours  on  the  wreckage,  going 
over  it  piece  by  piece.  Nor  did  we  make  the 
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slightest  sound  as  we  watched  him  from  our 
hiding  place.  For  it  was  our  plan  to  secretly 
follow  him  home,  thus  saving  old  Ebenezer 
from  further  mistreatment.  Spotting  the  place 
where  the  old  man  was  imprisoned,  it  would  be 
a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  us  to  tip  off 
old  Jeff  and  the  other  indignant  mountaineers, 
after  which,  of  course,  they  would  do  their  part. 

Angered  by  his  unsuccessful  diamond  hunt, 
the  spy  finally  started  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
spring.  And  there  we  were  hot  on  his  trail! 
Oh,  baby!  But  he  later  got  away  from  us  in  the 
rocky  road.  For  he  had  an  old  car  parked  in  a 
shadowy  gully. 

Don’t  imagine,  though,  that  we  merely  sat 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  watched 
him  drive  out  of  sight.  I  guess  not!  Down  the 
road  we  went  lickety-cut.  But  dogs’  legs,  how¬ 
ever  willing,  are  no  match  for  automobile 
wheels.  He  rapidly  outdistanced  us  in  spite  of 
all  that  we  could  do  to  prevent  it. 

Yet  on  and  on  we  went,  unwilling  to  turn 
back.  And  then — oh,  gee,  this  is  the  best  part 
of  my  story! — who  should  heave  into  sight  in 
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the  moonlit  road,  coming  our  way  on  the  tear, 
but  little  old  Beans  himself. 

Do  you  know  what  a  dog  does  when  he’s 
deliriously  happy?  Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  we 
did.  We  took  Beans  down  and  mauled  the  tar 
out  of  him.  And  all  the  time,  of  course,  he 
was  squawking  and  ky-yiing  to  beat  the  cars. 

Then,  as  we  eased  up  on  him,  he  told  us  his 
amazing  story. 

“Carried  off  by  the  spy,  whom  I  surprised 
in  the  rocks  when  I  was  looking  for  bears — he 
was  up  there  watching  the  cabin — I  later  had 
the  pleasure  of  sitting  and  looking  at  the  inside 
of  a  closet  door  in  an  old  log  house  while  my 
fragrant  captor  went  back  to  the  cabin  for 
bigger  game — only,  of  course,  I  didn’t  know 
what  was  going  on  (it  was  night  now)  till  he 
appeared  on  the  scene  with  old  Ebenezer,  who 
was  so  scared  that  he  actually  had  recovered  his 
senses!  And  then  I  heard  things  as  the  two  men 
talked  back  and  forth.  That  old  jane  with  the 
donkey  isn’t  a  countess  at  all,  but  a  clever  gem 
smuggler.  She  operates  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  letting  on  that  she’s  as  rich  as  mud- — 
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she  got  her  idea  from  a  titled  Frenchman  who 
owned  a  similar  pet  donkey — and  a  confederate 
picks  up  stuff  for  her  on  the  other  side.  That’s 
why  Archibald’s  hay  and  other  truck  is  all  im¬ 
ported!  Everything  that  is  shipped  to  him 
by  the  clever  confederate  has  gems  in  it.  And 
how  easy  for  the  ‘countess’  to  get  rid  of  the 
sparklers!  The  more  stuff  she  sells  the  richer 
she  can  act;  and,  of  course,  the  richer  she  acts 
the  more  stuff  she  can  sell  without  attracting 
suspicion  to  herself — and  there  you  are!  Then 
along  came  the  spy — I  overheard  all  this  stuff, 
you  know.  A  crook  himself,  he  had  found  out 
about  the  smugglers’  sweet  little  game,  and  in 
turn  conceived  the  clever  scheme  of  frisking 
the  imported  hay  and  other  truck  before  it  was 
delivered.  Which  probably  was  the  biggest 
money-making  racket  that  he  ever  picked  off. 
For  everything  was  profit!  In  connection  with 
the  last  diamond  shipment  he  had  intended  to 
park  himself  in  the  car  containing  the  bran 
barrel  when  the  important  shipment  left  New 
York.  But  the  car  with  his  own  camping  outfit 
in  it — that  crazy  suit  was  a  masquerade  costume 
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of  his  that  got  into  his  stuff  by  mistake — got 
away  from  him.  He  finally  spotted  the  lost  car 
in  Dixon,  Illinois.  That’s  how  the  car  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  open  the  morning  that  old  Ebenezer 
put  on  the  bare-legged  rescue  act.  Then, 
while  the  unlucky  thief  was  up  town  buying 
some  final  truck,  the  car  was  picked  up  and 
started  south.  Chasing  after  it,  he  learned  that 
it  had  been  wrecked.  He  learned,  too,  that  the 
barrel  had  been  secretly  opened.  And  having 
put  on  a  clever  little  investigating  party,  his 
final  conviction  was  that  the  old  man  who  had 
rolled  out  of  the  box  car  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  knew  where  the  diamonds  had  disappeared 
to.  And,  wonder  of  wonders,  our  clever  little 
investigator,  seeking  to  line  his  own  pockets, 
learned  further  that  the  unidentified  dog  man, 
as  he  was  called  by  the  mountaineers,  was  really 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  supposed  countess 
herself.  So  now  you  know  why  old  Ebenezer 
acted  so  queer  when  he  saw  her  address  on  the 
barrel,  for  he  had  heard  about  her  crooked 
schemes  through  his  twin  brother.  At  first  he 
was  tempted  to  steal  the  diamonds  himself. 
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Then  he  decided  to  keep  them,  hoping  that 
when  he  turned  them  over  to  his  sister-in-law 
he  could  get  her  to  mend  her  ways.  Her  hus¬ 
band  having  died — she  led  him  a  merry  chase, 
I  guess — she  thought  when  she  saw  the  teeter¬ 
ing  patient  that  it  was  her  husband’s  ghost. 
Which  further  explains  why  she  fainted.  All 
this  came  out,  you  know,  while  I  was  listening. 
To  get  a  line  on  the  vanished  diamonds,  Mr. 
Thief  posed  as  a  tin  peddler.  No  luck!  But 
did  Smelly  give  up  that  easy?  Oh,  no!  His 
middle  name  is  Glue.  So  Ebenezer  was  given 
a  moonlit  ride  and  also  a  later  ‘third  degree.’ 
Had  he  opened  the  barrel?  Oh,  yes!  Did  he 
have  the  diamonds?  Oh,  no!  Where  were 
they?  Hidden  in  the  car  wall.  After  which 
he  was  tied  hand  and  foot  while  Stinky  hurried 
back  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck  to  enrich  him¬ 
self,  thinking  that  the  diamonds  had  rolled 
under  a  dandelion  leaf,  or  something.  Follow¬ 
ing  which  I  made  a  clever  little  get  away;  and 
here  I  am.” 

Later,  the  mountaineers  having  been  aroused, 
old  Ebenezer  was  brought  home  in  Dr.  Corry’s 
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car,  the  captured  thief,  in  turn,  getting  a  free 
ride  to  the  county  jail.  As  for  the  countess, 
whom  Mutt  had  suspected  of  being  an  im¬ 
poster,  we  learned,  shortly  after  the  thief’s  ar¬ 
rest,  that  the  supposed  wealthy  hotel  guest  had 
skinned  out  in  her  costly  car,  abandoning  the 
donkey,  who  later  was  put  to  work  on  a  Tennes¬ 
see  farm.  Poor  Archibald!  I’m  hoping  that 
some  day  I’ll  meet  him.  I’d  enjoy  seeing  him 
twiddling  a  six-hundred-pound  plow  through 
a  rocky  cotton  field  with  his  tail  between  his 
legs.  I  often  wonder  if  he  thinks  of  the  cream 
puffs  that  he  used  to  have  shoved  at  him.  But 
I’m  kind  of  glad  that  the  “countess,”  whom 
old  Jeff  had  wrongly  suspected  of  being  in 
league  with  the  thief,  made  her  escape  to  South 
America.  For  she  put  in  a  good  word  for 
Molly.  That’s  how  Mr.  Merrygale  came  to 
know  that  there  was  such  a  little  girl  in  the 
mountains.  Then,  checking  up,  he  learned  that 
the  Thornes  were  distant  relatives  of  his. 

There  was  a  big  time  in  old  Jeff’s  cabin  when 
the  abducted  patient  was  brought  home. 

“I  swan!”  says  he,  looking  around  at  the  log 
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walls.  “I  remember  the  place.  But  it  seems 
like  a  dream  to  me.” 

Then,  to  amuse  the  assembled  neighbors,  he 
had  us  do  our  tricks,  following  which  Mutt 
and  I  lugged  in  the  hidden  diamonds. 

The  smugglers’  operations  having  been  ex¬ 
posed,  the  government,  in  taking  over  the  re¬ 
covered  diamonds,  paid  old  Ebenezer  a  reward( 
of  two  thousand  dollars.  Nor  did  the  railroad 
company  go  after  him  for  snitching  a  ride.  So 
he  had  to  admit,  sort  of,  that  I  wasn’t  a  hoodoo 
after  all!  Wanting  a  rest,  he  decided  to  go 
farther  south  with  Mutt  and  the  other  dogs. 
But  I  didn’t  join  them  in  this  added  ramble,  for 
my  original  master  had  sent  for  me. 

“I  see  by  the  newspapers,”  Mr.  Bean  wrote 
to  his  old  friend  the  showman,  “that  you  stirred 
up  a  lot  of  excitement  down  in  Tennessee.  I’m 
glad  to  hear  of  your  good  fortune.  And  having 
just  inherited  a  few  thousand  dollars  myself, 
I’m  wondering  if  you’ll  send  TufTy  back  to  me. 
You  paid  me  a  hundred  dollars  for  him.  But 
I’m  willing  to  pay  you  two  hundred  dollars  to 
get  him  back.” 
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So  it  was  arranged  that  I  was  to  go  north 
when  the  other  dogs  went  south.  Nor  will  I  ever 
forget  the  clear,  sunny  morning,  so  character¬ 
istic  of  Tennessee  mountain  weather,  when  old 
Ebenezer  took  me  to  town,  where  I  was  turned 
over  to  a  kind  baggage  man,  who  was  paid  well 
to  take  care  of  me  till  my  original  owner 
claimed  me  at  the  end  of  my  long  journey. 

When  it  came  time  to  say  good-by  to  me, 
Molly  cried.  Then,  having  had  a  farewell  pat 
from  honest  old  Jeff,  I  said  good-by  to  Powder 
Puff.  After*that  I  looked  up  Beans  and  Paint 
Brush.  Mutt  came  last.  I  found  him  sitting 
motionless  beside  the  spring.  But  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  or  two,  as  I  got  ready  to  say  good-by  to 
him,  realizing  that  I  might  never  see  him  again, 
I  couldn’t  say  a  word.  I  guess  you  know  how 
it  is.  For  I  loved  him.  And  he  in  turn 
loved  me. 

“Dogs,”  says  he,  in  that  sober  way  of  his, 
“can’t  write  letters  to  each  other.  But  dogs  can 
remember  ” 

“I’ll  always  remember  you,  Mutt,”  I  told 
him  in  a  shaky  voice. 
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“That  goes  for  me,  too,”  says  he. 

Then  we  sat  there  looking  at  our  separate  re¬ 
flections  in  the  clear  water.  I  thought  of  Molly. 
Often  the  spring  had  mirrored  her  pretty, 
wistful  face.  Her  ambitious  dreams  had  come 
true.  And  maybe,  I  told  myself,  my  own  simi¬ 
lar  dreams  would  some  day  come  true,  too. 

Then  I  suddenly  noticed  that  there  was  only 
one  reflection  in  the  spring. 

Mutt  was  gone! 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

And  so,  dear  readers,  we  come  to  the  end  of 
another  “Tuffy  Bean”  story,  which  we  hope, 
has  strengthened  the  love  that  you  surely  must 
have  for  our  little  four-footed  friend,  whose 
added  adventures  will  be  related  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  book  of  this  series,  TUFFY  BEAN 
AT  FUNNYBONE  FARM.  Truly,  we  think, 
Tuffy  is  a  worth-while  story-book  character, 
and  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  growing 
boys  and  girls  who  have  discovered  the  wealth 
of  fun  contained  in  books  like  this. 

Wherever  Tuffy  goes  there  is  fun.  For  his 
is  a  fun-loving  nature.  So  you  will  find  many 
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laughs  in  the  new  book,  and  many  hilarious, 
skylarking  situations.  You’ll  meet  pleasing 
new  people,  both  old  and  young.  That  is  one 
of  the  fine  things  about  Mr.  Edwards’  many 
books.  His  characters  actually  live  in  your 
memory.  Who  could  ever  forget  wistful  little 
Molly  and  the  silly  donkey  woman,  as  featured 
in  this  volume?  And  what  child  won’t  think 
of  pampered  Archibald  every  time  he  sees  a 
similar  animal?  “Don’t  be  like  Archibald!” 
Remember  that,  children,  if  ever  you  are 
tempted  to  make  a  silly  display  of  your  temper. 

In  the  coming  book  there  is  mystery,  too. 
And  while  Tuffy  stops  for  a  short  time  at  his 
old  home,  he  soon  goes  on  to  new  scenes,  farther 
up  in  the  state,  where  life  is  rather  primitive 
and  great  furry  creatures  prowl  through  the 
deep  dense  forests.  Here  indeed  is  a  jolly  tale. 
You  won’t  want  to  miss  it. 

And  now,  as  in  the  first  volume  of  this  series, 
may  we,  in  conclusion,  say  a  few  words  about 
Mr.  Edwards’  other  books  for  boys  and  girls? 
First  comes  the  Jerry  Todds.  You’ll  love  Jerry, 
for  he’s  a  manly  little  square-shooter.  Assisted 
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by  his  true-blue  pals  he  solves  many  amusing 
mysteries  in  his  home  town,  starting  with 
the  disappearance  of  a  strange  “whispering 
mummy.” 

Jerry’s  bosom  pal,  Poppy  Ott,  is  featured  in  a 
series  of  his  own,  all  good  books  for  boys  and 
girls.  Next  comes  Trigger  Berg.  And  what 
fun  there  is  for  you  in  Mr.  Edwards’  jolly 
Trigger  Berg  books,  for  Trigger,  who  tells  the 
story  in  diary  form,  is  only  nine  years  old  him¬ 
self. 

Then,  when  you  are  ready  for  high  school, 
you’ll  want  to  read  Mr.  Edwards’  big-boy 
books,  featuring  Andy  Blake.  Though  a  man 
in  years,  this  kindly  author  is  still  a  boy  at 
heart.  It  is  because  he  knows  boys  and  girls 
(and  dogs,  too!)  so  well  that  he  can  write  such 
corking  good  books  about  them. 


THE 


END 


OUR  CHATTER-BOX 


'J'HE  older  readers  of  my  books 
(this  is  Leo  Edwards  speaking) 
will  need  no  introduction  to  this 
department.  They  know  what  it 
is,  and  why  it  is  here,  for  they 
have  read  similar  “Chatter-Boxes” 
in  my  other  books. 

You  see,  I  induced  my  publisher 
to  let  me  add  this  department  to 
my  books  so  that  I  could  utilize 
many  of  the  outstandings  letters 
and  other  contributions  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  boys  and  girls.  That’s 
why  we  call  this  department  “Our 
Chatter-Box,”  which  means,  a  lot 
of  gab  from  everybody. 

If  you  are  a  new  reader,  just 
getting  acquainted  with  my  books 
for  boys  and  girls,  why  not  do  as 
many  hundreds  of  other  readers 
have  done? — why  not  write  me  a 
bully  good  letter,  telling  me  about 
yourself  and  the  fun  you  have? 
I’d  like  to  know  about  your  pals, 
too,  and  your  pets.  If  your  letter 
is  interesting,  I’ll  try  and  find  room 
for  it  in  a  future  “Chatter-Box.” 

Also,  if  you  can  write  an  ac¬ 
cepted  poem,  on  the  order  of  those 
published  here,  you  will  receive  a 
free  autographed  copy  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  book  in  which  your  poem 
appears.  That  is,  I  autograph  the 
book  and  send  it  to  you,  without 
it  costing  you  a  cent. 

Remember,  too,  about  the 
Freckled  Goldfish  club.  If  you 
aren’t  a  member,  join  to-day. 


Read  the  complete  announcement 
in  the  conclusion  of  this  “Chatter- 
Box.” 

As  I’ve  said  before,  I’m  not 
writing  books  for  boys  and  girls 
simply  to  make  money.  I’m  writ¬ 
ing  such  books  because  I  want  to 
do  all  I  can  to  fill  the  lives  of 
growing  boys  and  girls  with  fun 
and  laughter.  I  love  children.  I 
love  to  be  with  them  and  have 
them  around  me.  So,  knowing 
that  I  am  a  true-blue  pal  of  yours, 
don’t  you  think,  dear  readers,  that 
you  should  write  to  me? 

Or,  if  you  are  too  small  to  write, 
how  about  asking  big  sister  or 
brother  to  write  for  you? 

And  now  let  us  dig  into  this 
pile  of  letters  in  front  of  me  and 
see  what  some  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  call  themselves  Leo 
Edwards  fans  are  doing. 

LETTERS 

Jp  IRST  on  the  list  is  a  letter 
from  Bruce  Fredericks,  P.  O. 
Box  105,  Sebastopol,  California, 
who  applies  for  membership  in 
our  Goldfish  club.  And  here  at 
the  bottom  of  the  letter  is  a  nota¬ 
tion  by  his  mother.  “Bruce  had 
scarlet  fever  in  February,  and  has 
had  to  stay  in  bed  most  of  the 
time  since.  Your  books  have 
given  him  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.” 

Well,  Bruce  old  buddy,  I’m 
mighty  sorry  that  you  had  such  a 
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long  sick  spell.  I  hope  you’re  well 
now.  And  I’m  glad  that  my  books 
made  things  brighter  for  you. 

Here’s  another  letter  to  much 
the  same  point. 

“There’s  a  cripple  boy  living 
near  me,”  writes  Dill  Wattis,  5208 
N.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
“who  can’t  do  anything  but  lie  on 
his  back  the  rest  of  his  life.  For¬ 
tunately  his  mother  can  afford  to 
buy  him  plenty  of  books.  Yet  he 
got  kind  of  sick  of  books.  He  told 
me  one  day  that  books  were  all 
alike — the  hero  is  confronted  by  a 
herd  of  lions,  when  suddenly,  etc. 
etc.  I  asked  him  then  if  he  had 
read  any  of  the  Jerry  Todd  books. 
They  were  different,  I  said.  I  lent 
him  ‘Jerry  Todd  and  the  Purring 
Egg’  and  ‘Poppy  Ott  and  the  Stut¬ 
tering  Parrot.’  He  read  them,  and 
that  isn’t  all.  Two  days  later  he 
had  a  complete  set  of  all  of  the 
Todd  and  Ott  books  in  the  house. 
He  told  me  that  they  were  real 
boys’  books — no  hero  stuff  about 
them.  I  hope  you  will  write  more 
books  for  I  never  get  tired  of  read¬ 
ing  them.  Also,  please  admit  me 
to  the  Secret  and  Mysterious  Or¬ 
der  of  the  Freckled  Goldfish.  I 
am  thirteen  years  old.” 

Which,  I  think,  is  a  bully  good 
letter.  Dill  has  the  right  spirit. 
Boys  should  share  their  fun  with 
others,  particularly  those  less  for¬ 
tunate  than  themselves. 

Our  next  letter  is  from  a  boy 
nineteen  years  old. 

“I  am  the  head  of  a  local  semi¬ 
military  organization  called  the 
Pittsburgh  Rifle  Corps,”  writes 
Robert  H.  Krauss,  P.R.C.,  Box 
8123  Square  Hill,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
“I  have  read  many  of  your  books, 
and  like  them  all,  but  particularly 
favor  Jerry  Todd.  Just  for  fun  I 


asked  my  boys  if  they  read  your 
books.  -To  my  surprise  eighty  per 
cent  of  them  did.  So  you  see,  Mr. 
Edwards,  that  I  am  not  in  error 
when  I  say  that  you  write  some 
neat  stories.  I  imagine  that  you 
are  forty-five  years  of  age,  stout 
and  very  jolly.  If  you  have  the 
time  to  spare  I  would  enjoy  getting 
a  letter  from  you,  and  also  a  pic¬ 
ture.  Moreover  I  want  to  join  the 
Freckled  Goldfish  club.” 

Yes,  Bob,  I’m  around  forty-five, 
undeniably  stout  (the  gang  always 
yips  about  the  lake  raising  when  I 
take  a  dive!),  and  I  try  to  be  jolly. 

“I  was  so  surprised  when  I  read 
in  ‘Andy  Blake  and  the  Pot  of 
Gold’  that  Art  Davidson,  featured 
in  the  ‘Tittering  Totem’  book,  had 
something  to  do  with  the  Harley- 
Davidson  Motor  cycles,”  writes 
Norman  Salshutz,  70  Hill  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  “that  I  almost 
had  a  fit.  Gee,  whizz!  I’ve  seen 
thousands  of  Harley-Davidsons, 
but  I  never  dreamed  that  Art  had 
anything  to  do  with  them.  Suf¬ 
ferin’  cats!  How  in  the  world  did 
you  come  in  contact  with  Hart — • 
I  mean  Art?  I  would  like  to  know 
how  old  he  is,  and  if  he  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  Davidson  of  the  Harley- 
Davidson  Company.  I  am 

Freckled  Goldfish  4826,  and  proud 
to  be  a  member  of  this  great  club. 
Once  a  few  years  ago  I  found  a 
lady’s  purse  containing  over  ten 
dollars  and  other  valuable  stuff.  I 
gave  the  purse  back  to  her.  By 
being  honest,  a  fellow  gets  an¬ 
other’s  better  friendship.  I’m 

surely  going  to  get  one  of  your 
autographed  photographs  and 

hang  it  up  in  my  room  in  a  gold 
or  silver  frame.” 

Young  Ait  Davidson  and  I  are 
great  pals,  Norman.  Mr.  David- 
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son,  who  is  the  secretary  of  the 
Harley-Davidson  Company,  of 
Milwaukee,  has  a  beautiful  sum¬ 
mer  home  at  Lake  Ripley,  where 
I  spend  my  summers.  So  I’ve 
watched  Art  grow  up.  He  used 
to  be  the  noisiest  boy  I  ever  knew. 
He’s  more  quiet  now.  He’s  in 
high  school,  his  age  is  fifteen,  I 
think,  and  last  summer  his  dad 
gave  him  a  motor  cycle  as  a  reward 
for  having  become  a  first-class  Boy 
Scout.  Also  last  summer  Art  was 
given  a  racing  boat  and  a  32  John¬ 
son  Sea  Horse.  Boy,  how  he  could 
scoot  across  the  lake!  Art’s  ad¬ 
dress  is  615  Hi-Mount  Blvd.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.  So  you’re  going  to 
“hang”  me  in  your  room,  huh? 
Fine!  And  for  the  benefit  of  other 
young  readers  I  may  say  that  the 
photograph  Norman  refers  to  is  an 
“official”  autographed  print,  sent 
out  by  my  publisher  to  all  inter¬ 
ested  boys  and  girls.  If  you  would 
like  one  of  these  large  pictures, 
send  ten  cents  in  stamps  to  Leo 
Edwards’  Secretary,  Grosset  & 
Dunlap,  1140  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Only  ten  cents  for 
such  a  marvelous  picture!  Need 
more  be  said?  Really,  though,  my 
publisher  is  very  generous  in  send¬ 
ing  out  these  prints,  as  the  postage 
alone  comes  to  almost  ten  cents. 

And  here’s  a  hot  one! 

“Say,  on  page  twenty  and 
twenty-one  of  ‘Poppy  Ott  and  the 
Tittering  Totem,’  ”  writes  Bob 
Eckenstein,  Route  2,  Box  628, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  “is  something  that 
just  about  busted  me  wide  open. 
And  here  it  is:  ‘Take  him  away/ 
I  screeched  (Jerry  Todd  speaking), 
‘before  I  pull  another  Boston  tea 
party.  We  licked  you  at  Bunker 
Hill,’  I  danced  around  the  bewild¬ 


ered  British  forces.  ‘And  we  can 
do  it  again.’  ” 

Help!  I  guess  you  can  see,  all 
right,  what  Bob  is  driving  at.  The 
British  won  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  Still,  I  think  we  should  have 
won  it!  On  the  margin  of  Bob’s 
letter  is  a  note  from  my  secretary 
telling  me  that  she’ll  gladly  furn¬ 
ish  me  with  a  history  book  if  it 
will  be  of  use  to  me.  Pm  always 
glad  to  have  such  blunders  pointed 
out  to  me.  For  after  all  nobody 
knows  any  better  than  I  do  myself 
how  dumb  I  am. 

Here’s  something  else  of  interest 
in  Bob’s  letter. 

“Wanting  an  autographed  book, 
like  the  ones  you  mention  in  ‘Our 
Chatter-Box,’  I  dug  up  a  letter 
that  you  had  signed  and  made  a 
carbon  copy  of  it,  then  I  put  a 
copy  in  each  of  my  books.  Now  I 
have  seventeen  autographed  Jerry 
Todd,  Poppy  Ott  and  Andy  Blake 
books.” 

Next  comes  a  hand-drawn  pic¬ 
ture  of  myself.  Wilbert  Massman, 
1436  Berteau  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
is  the  artist.  Evidently  Will  sent 
to  New  York  City  for  one  of  my 
pictures,  for  the  drawing  is  a  copy 
of  that  picture.  It  is  cleverly 
done;  I  couldn’t  begin  to  do  as 
well  myself.  And  greatly  indeed 
do  I  appreciate  this  unusual  pic¬ 
ture,  which  must  have  taken  the 
young  artist  many  hours  to  com¬ 
plete. 

This  next  letter  is  from  a  girl. 

“I’ve  been  a  reader  of  the  Jerry 
Todd, and  Poppy  Ott  books  for  a 
long  time,”  writes  Jennie  M.  Bar- 
holm,  1  Academy  St.,  Fitchburg, 
Mass.  “And  do  I  enjoy  their 
adventures!  Being  the  sister  of 
four  lively  brothers,  I  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  antics  of  Jerry,  Poppy, 
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Red  and  the  others.  Mother 
thought  I’d  gone  crazy  when  I 
roared  right  out  while  reading 
about  the  mummy  itch.  She 
laughed  just  as  hard  when  I  told 
her  about  it.  But  I  soon  had 
cause  to  change  from  laughter  to 
sympathy,  for  I  got  poison  ivy  on 
my  fingers.  It  nearly  drove  me 
crazy.  Poor  Jerry!  No  wonder 
the  mummy  itch  felt  terrible.  I 
humbly  beg  his  pardon  for  laugh¬ 
ing.  Dad  is  as  ‘bad’  as  the  rest 
of  us.  He  laughs  till  mother  says: 
‘What  will  people  think?’  Dad 
retorts:  ‘They’ll  say  I’ve  got 
mighty  good  taste  in  my  choice  of 
literature.  Jerry  Todd’s  got  movie 
comedies  beat  a  mile.’  We  can 
only  complain  that  there  aren’t 
more  books  about  Jerry  and 
Poppy.  In  conclusion,  may  I  join 
the  Freckled  Goldfish  club?” 

You  bet  you  can  join  the  club, 
Jennie.  And  thanks  for  the  fine 
letter. 

PETS 

T_TAVE  you  a  dog?  Is  he  any¬ 
thing  like  Tuffy  Bean?  Does 
he  look  like  Tuffy?  What  kind  of 
a  dog  is  he?  Does  he  do  tricks? 

I’m  particularly  eager  to  receive 
a  lot  of  letters  from  young  dog 
owners.  And  if  your  dog  has  a 
striking  name  I  may  use  it  in  a 
later  book,  as  I’m  always  on  the 
lookout  for  interesting  names  for 
my  four-footed  story-book  char¬ 
acters. 

Tell  me  about  your  other  pets, 
too.  For  I  need  other  animals  in 
my  books.  If  you  write  interest¬ 
ingly  about  your  pets  your  letter 
very  probably  will  be  printed. 

Some  boys  and  girls  write  almost 
perfect  letters  and  tell  very  little. 
Others  write  letters  that  I  almost 


have  to  stand  on  my  head  to  read 
and  tell  a  lot.  If  you  are  a  poor 
writer,  don’t  let  that  hold  you 
back.  What  we  want  most  of  all 
is  news. 

POEMS 

YWELL,  well,  well!  The  young 
v  Longfellows  and  Shakespeares 
surely  have  been  burning  the 
candle  at  both  ends,  as  the  saying 
is.  For  I  have  a  stack  of  poems 
here  that  would  strangle  a  full- 
grown  nanny-goat. 

As  you  read  these  poems,  all 
written  by  young  Leo  Edwards 
fans,  remember  that  each  young 
poet  received  a  free  autographed 
copy  of  this  book. 

That  will  be  your  award  if  you 
have  a  poem  published. 

The  first  poem  is  by  Dick  Barry, 
6912-78th  St.,  Ridgewood  Sta., 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

A  Desperate  Situation 

The  sun  shown  through  the  window, 
But  it  couldn’t  cheer  me  up. 
Nothing  could  make  he  happy — 
Not  even  my  pet  pup. 

It  was  a  terrible  plight 
For  a  boy  of  my  station. 

What  could  be  the  reason 
For  this  desperate  situation? 

I  wanted  to  read  a  Jerry  Todd 
book, 

But  had  read  all  I  own. 

And  I  had  no  friend  to  lend  me 
one — 

No  house  is  near  my  home. 

I  became  so  angry  at  my  plight 
I  raved  and  raved  and  raved, 
Till  my  father  bought  “The  Pur¬ 
ring  Egg,” 

And  now  I’m  saved! 
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Ok!  What  joy! 

Gosh!  What  glee! 

When  my  father  bought 
That  book  for  me! 

All  right,  Dick.  If  you  call  that 
a  poem  I  won’t  argue  with  you. 
Anyway  dear  old  Longfellow  won’t 
have  to  suffer  by  reading  it.  And 
into  the  mail  goes  an  autographed 
copy  for  you. 

I  might  add,  too,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  readers,  that  Dick’s  poem 
was  written  when  he  was  laid  up 
in  bed  with  a  sore  leg. 

The  next  poem  is  by  Francis 
Whelan,  125  Oakland  Ave.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

Our  Gang 

I  live  in  the  town  of  Tutter; 

Of  course  it’s  very  small; 

I  play  with  all  my  friends  there, 
So  size  doesn’t  matter  at  all. 

My  name  is  Jerry  Todd; 

Maybe  you’ve  read  of  me — 
About  my  tricks  and  all  those 
things 

That  make  me  so  happy. 

My  chums  are  Peg,  Red  and 
Scoop — 

And  Rory  I  almost  forgot! 

We  have  the  most  fun  in  summer 
When  the  weather  is  pretty  hot. 

Peg  is  big  and  strong  and  tough — 
Bid  Strieker’s  gang  knows  that! 
For  when  we’re  in  a  fight  with 
them 

Peg  certainly  knocks  them  flat. 

Red  is  always  hungry; 

He’s  never  satisfied. 

If  he  ever  said  he  had  enough 
I’d  surely  think  he  lied. 


Scoop  happens  to  be  our  leader; 

Of  course  he’s  very  smart. 

In  trouble  he  never  fools  around, 
But  takes  everything  to  heart. 

Rory  is  an  Englishman — 

A  new  member  in  our  gang. 

He  talks  such  broken  English 
That  Dad  calls  it  slang. 

Well,  I  am  done, 

You  know  a  lot  now. 

To  learn  more  read  my  books; 
They’re  full  of  fun,  and  how! 

And  into  the  mail  goes  an  auto¬ 
graphed  book  for  you,  Francis. 

The  next  poem  is  by  Victor  De 
Gennar,  460-1 7th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  who  uses  the  pen  name  of 
Gene  Victor. 

Jerry  Todd  and  Poppy  Ott 

Leo  Edwards  writes  books  galore, 
And  yet  I  always  wish  for  more. 
He  writes  about  Jerry  Todd  and 
Poppy  Ott 

And  other  boys  I  like  a  lot. 

Jerry  Todd  is  a  very  good  lad; 

Always  making  someone  glad. 
He  helped  Poppy  Ott  to  live  in  a 
home, 

Because  Poppy  was  a  tramp  and 
had  to  roam. 

Whenever  I  read  about  these  two 
boys 

I’m  always  filled  with  gladness 
and  joys, 

Because  Jerry  Todd  and  Poppy 
Ott 

Are  pals  of  mine,  and  I  like  them 
a  lot. 

All  right,  Gene  Victor,  I’ll  see 
that  you  get  an  autographed  copy, 
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too.  And  I  might  mention  that 
your  very  interesting  letter  was 
used  in  another  “Chatter-Box.” 
See  the  first  Tuffy  Bean  book. 

Adelaide  Ely,  51  Piermont  St., 
Wollaston,  Mass.,  is  the  author  of 
the  next  poem.  Here  it  is: 

Poor  Tail  Light 

Once  upon  a  time  a  boy. 

Tail  Light  was  his  name. 

Had  a  little  spending  money 
And  tried  the  peanut  game. 

He  tried  to  see  how  many 
Bags  that  he  could  eat. 

He  started  out  with  twenty, 

And  thought  it  was  a  treat. 

But  that  night  around  twelve 
He  had  an  awful  pain. 

A  doctor  was  quickly  called, 

And  Tail  Light  had  to  explain. 

From  now  on  I’m  sure 

That  greedy  little  Tail  Light 
Will  keep  away  from  peanuts 
And  rest  peacefully  at  night. 

Pretty  good!  And  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  readers  who  haven’t  met 
Tail  Light  I’ll  explain  briefly  that 
he’s  one  of  the  chief  characters  in 
the  Trigger  Berg  books. 

The  next  poem  is  by  Lloyd  Col¬ 
lins,  106  Maryland  Ave.,  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.  Va. 

Jerry  Todd 

My  name  is  Jerry  Todd, 

I’m  a  very  funny  guy. 

After  reading  one  of  my  books 
All  the  others  you’ll  want  to 
buy. 

My  best  pal,  Poppy  Ott, 

Has  books  about  him,  too. 


Together  we  have  many  adven¬ 
tures, 

And,  oh,  the  things  we  do! 

Old  Bid  Strieker  and  his  gang, 
They  think  they’re  very  smart. 
But  any  time  they  want  to  start 
something 

We  can  always  take  our  part. 

We  always  have  our  fun, 

And  we  never  do  anything  wrong. 
Now  I  have  to  go,  but  in  my  next 
book 

I’ll  be  seeing  you — so-long! 

And,  of  course,  Lloyd  gets  an 
autographed  copy,  too. 

Earlier  in  this  “Chatter-Box”  I 
published  a  letter  written  by  Nor¬ 
man  Salshutz,  70  Hill  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  And  now  two  poems 
of  his  bob  up  in  the  pile  of  material 
before  me.  Let’s  see  what  the  first 
poem  is  like. 

The  Galloping  Snail 

The  Galloping  Snail  is  a  crazy  car 
Owned  by  old  Ivory  Dome, 
Who  lives  with  his  talkative  wife 
In  a  very  queer  old  home. 

Jerry  Todd  and  Poppy  Ott 
Go  hitch-hiking  to  this  place. 
And  meet  with  a  mystery 

That  will  thrill  most  any  race. 

Meet  old  Goliath,  the  foolish  giant, 
And  the  gander  with  purple 
spots, 

And  learn  the  clever  idea 

Which,  of  course,  was  Poppy 
Ott’s. 

Learn  Dr.  Madden’s  secret, 

Which  is  about  a  will. 

I’ve  read  the  “Galloping  Snail,” 
And  I’m  laughing  still. 
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Pretty  good,  Norman.  I’ll  put 
the  other  poem  aside  in  this  pile 
and  try  and  use  them  all  later  on. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  some  of 
the  many  pictures  that  I  have  re¬ 
ceived.  I  certainly  enjoy  getting 
these  snapshots.  And  I  hope  that 
the  boys  and  girls  thus  remember¬ 
ing  me  enjoy  the  pictures  of  myself 
that  I  send  out  in  return. 

PICTURES 

jpIRST  in  the  pile  comes  the 
picture  of  Allan  Greene,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Wis.  And  accompanying 
Allan’s  picture  is  a  dandy  letter. 
Allan  is  a  good-looking  little 
square-shooter  with  a  face  full  of 
mischief.  After  receiving  his  pic¬ 
ture  it  was  my  pleasure  to  have 
dinner  with  him  in  Clinton,  where 
I  made  a  personal  appearance  in 
the  public  school.  At  that  time 
I  met  Allan’s  chief  buddy,  Phil 
Rogers,  whose  grandmother  is  a 
cousin  of  my  wife. 

“We  have  been  camping  in  the 
woods,”  writes  Allan,  “and  gave 
ourselves  the  names  of  characters 
in  your  books.  Phil  was  Scoop,  I 
was  Peg  and  two  other  boys  were 
Red  and  Jerry.  We  made  a  raft 
and  floated  down  the  creek.  Also, 
like  Jerry  in  the  ‘Pirate’  book,  we 
had  a  pirate  flag  and  made  mud 
balls.  There  was  a  bee  tree  where 
we  were  camping  but  we  couldn’t 
get  the  honey.  I  just  finished 
reading  ‘Poppy  Ott  and  the  Stut¬ 
tering  Parrot.’  That  is  a  swell 
book  and  pretty  spooky!  We  had 
a  tree-sitting  contest  following  our 
camping  trip.  Phil  went  down 
after  sixteen  hours  but  I  stayed 
up  twenty-seven  hours.” 

Next  comes  a  picture  of  Betty 
Henszey’s  Freckled  Goldfish  club. 
Living  in  Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  I 


visited  Betty  one  afternoon,  when 
her  successful  club  was  holding  its 
regular  weekly  meeting.  So,  when 
pictures  were  taken,  I  was  in¬ 
cluded.  Here  I  am  with  five  boys; 
and  in  the  other  picture  I’m  shown 
with  fourteen  boys  and  girls. 
These  Oconomowoc  children  have 
a  lot  of  fun  with  their  club.  You 
can  do  the  same. 

And  here  are  four  pictures,  re¬ 
ceived  from  Albert  Wilson,  67 
Union  Square,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
The  first  picture  shows  A1  and  his 
dad.  The  next  includes  mother. 
Then  comes  a  family  group,  con¬ 
sisting  of  mother,  dad,  grandpa 
and  grandma,  which  picture  was 
taken  on  a  golden  wedding  anni¬ 
versary.  Then,  in  the  final  pic¬ 
ture,  Al  is  shown  with  his  grandma 
and  grandpa.  A  mighty  bright 
boy,  and  one  with  real  ideas,  too. 
The  publisher  of  a  little  amateur 
magazine  called  The  Star  he  wants 
to  help  us  get  out  a  monthly 
Freckled  Goldfish  magazine — he 
even  took  a  trip  into  New  York 
City  to  talk  the  matter  over  with 
my  secretary,  Miss  Harris.  She 
told  me  that  she  enjoyed  the  visit 
immensely,  and  Al  has  her  all  en¬ 
thused  over  the  possibilities  of  a 
monthly  bulletin,  giving  the  very 
latest  news  of  the  Goldfish  club. 
If  other  members  have  ideas  for  a 
monthly  bulletin,  please  write  to 
me  about  it,  or  to  my  secretary. 
We’re  really  thinking  of  doing 
something  along  this  line. 

And  here’s  a  geezer  in  knickers, 
with  a  black  cat.  Oh,  yes,  I  see 
by  referring  to  the  attached  letter 
that  I’m  looking  at  Willard  Car¬ 
penter,  150-13  Hoover  Ave., 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.  Having  had  so 
many  fine  letters  from  this  lively 
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Freckled  Goldfish  I’m  glad  to  see 
what  he  looks  like. 

This  next  boy  forgot  to  comb 
his  hair.  But  why  worry  about  a 
little  thing  like  that?  I  often  for¬ 
get  to  comb  my  own  hair.  Any¬ 
way,  I  haven’t  much  to  comb. 
Well,  Kirk  Taylor  of  SIS  Cunnor 
Rd.,  Kenilworth,  Ill.,  I  think 
you’re  a  swell  little  guy.  I’d  like 
to  meet  you  and  further  muss  up 
that  mop  of  hair.  And  many, 
many  thanks,  old  pal,  for  all  the 
nice  things  that  you  said  about 
my  books. 

All  I  see  in  the  next  picture  is  a 
house  shut  in  by  trees.  But  I 
learn,  by  referring  to  the  attached 
letter,  that  the  picture  was  sent 
in  by  Bill  J.  Hopwood,  Primos, 
Pa.,  who  has  one  of  the  peppiest 
Freckled  Goldfish  clubs  in  the 
country.  Bill  even  has  a  printed 
letterhead  for  the  club’s  use.  “I’m 
sending  you  a  picture  of  my 
home,”  he  writes. 

Next  comes  a  picture  of  a  very 
pretty  little  girl,  who  gives  her 
name  as  Frances  Dixon,  2704  Uni¬ 
versity  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
She,  too,  wants  to  join  our  Goldfish 
club.  And  right  here  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  point  that  any  girl 
can  join  this  club.  The  club  is 
mostly  made  up  of  boys.  But 
we’re  always  glad  to  welcome  girls 
into  the  club.  “I  often  wish  that 
I  had  been  born  a  boy,”  writes 
Frances.  “I  dress  like  a  boy  and 
play  boys’  games.  Also  I  have  a 
Jerry  Todd  gang.” 

And  look  at  this  swell  little  guy! 
Um-um-um!  “I  received  your 
letter  and  am  glad  to  know  that 
you  used  my  poem  in  the  ‘Chatter- 
Box’  in  ‘Andy  Blake  and  the  Pot 
of  Gold,’  ”  writes  Arthur  Salstrom, 
203  No.  9th  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon, 


N.  Y.  If  all  our  young  poets  are 
as  good-looking  as  Art,  I’ll  say 
they’re  easy  on  the  eyes.  Wish  I 
could  meet  you,  Art.  You  cer¬ 
tainly  look  good  to  me. 

I  see  two  boys  in  the  next  pic¬ 
ture.  An  arrow  points  to  the 
larger  of  the  two,  a  fine-looking 
lad  ina  lumberjacket,  whosename, 
I  see,  by  referring  to  his  letter,  is 
Carroll  Metzner,  233  Frank  Ave., 
Racine,  Wis.  “I  certainly  do  en¬ 
joy  your  Jerry  Todd  and  Poppy 
Ott  books,”  writes  Carroll.  “Also 
I  want  to  join  the  big  Freckled 
Goldfish  club.”  Racine  isn’t  so 
far  from  Cambridge.  Why  don’t 
you  come  over  and  see  me  some 
time,  Carroll?  Many  boys  do  that 
in  the  summer  months.  I  feel 
greatly  honored  by  these  visits. 
And  you  can  rest  assured  that 
each  and  every  boy  and  girl  is 
given  a  hearty  welcome. 

William  Dolan,  6  Walnut  St., 
Stoneham,  Mass.,  posed  for  the 
next  picture  coming  up  for  men¬ 
tion.  A  bright  little  fellow,  all 
right.  When  I  get  pictures  like 
this  I  wonder  if  all  of  the  good- 
looking  boys  in  the  country  are 
Leo  Edwards  fans.  “Please  enroll 
me  in  the  Freckled  Goldfish  club,” 
writes  Bill.  “Yours  are  some  of 
the  best  books  I’ve  ever  read.  If 
Bert  Salg  has  drawn  any  pictures 
of  Jerry  and  Poppy  please  send 
me  one.  I  would  like  to  know, 
too,  if  there  is  a  town  in  Illinois 
by  the  name  of  Tutter.  I  am 
fourteen  years  old.” 

No,  Bill,  there  is  no  such  town 
in  Illinois  as  Tutter.  But  the 
town  described  in  my  Jerry  Todd 
and  Poppy  Ott  books  is  really  in 
Illinois.  I  was  raised  in  this  town, 
in  fact.  But  I  gave  it  a  fictitious 
name.  It  is  in  La  Salle  county. 
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Now,  get  an  Illinois  map  and  see 
if  you  can  pick  out  the  town.  Look 
for  the  canal,  close  to  the  Illinois 
river.  In  a  detailed  map  you 
might  even  see  the  Oak  Island 
wide  waters,  and  the  creek  that 
caused  so  much  excitement  in  the 
“Purring  Egg”  book. 

Albert  Morgan,  150-33  Hoover 
Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  has  a  bi¬ 
cycle,  I  see.  Here  he  stands  in 
front  of  his  home,  just  as  big  as 
cuffy.  Maybe  it’s  a  new  bicycle 
and  he’s  trying  to  show  it  off. 
Anyway,  I  like  the  looks  of  that 
big,  old-fashioned  house;  and  I 
like  the  looks  of  Al,  too.  I’ve  had 
several  letters  from  him.  “I 
bought  a  diary  yesterday,”  writes 
Al,  “and  will  send  it  to  you  at 
the  end  of  the  year  if  you  wish. 
At  our  last  Freckled  Goldfish 
meeting  we  bought  three  of  your 
books.  When  is  that  all-winter 
story  coming  out  that  you  men¬ 
tioned  some  time  ago?  I  wish  I 
had  pictures  of  Slats,  Tail  Light, 
Friday,  Poppy  and  Trigger.” 

The  all-winter  Jerry  Todd  story 
that  Al  mentions,  featuring  Jerry 
and  his  gang  on  Oak  Island,  mixed 
up  in  a  “sugar-camp”  mystery — 
for  the  boys  go  to  the  island  to 
make  maple  syrup — will  be  out  in 
a  year  or  two.  I  think  it’s  going 
to  be  a  “sweet”  tale,  too.  And 
maybe  sticky  as  well. 

Next  comes  a  picture  of  two 
brothers,  Keith  and  David  Bill¬ 
ings,  459  East  33  St.  No.,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.  “I’m  eleven  years 
old,”  Keith  writes,  “and  kind  of 
fat.  Please  let  me  join  the 
Freckled  Goldfish  club.  I’m  going 
to  organize  a  branch  club.  My 
aunt  owns  a  houseboat  near  here 
and  often  when  I  visit  her  I  go 
fishing  and  boating.  My  young 


brother  is  just  starting  to  read 
your  books,  of  which  I  have  the 
complete  set  of  Jerry  Todd  and 
Poppy  Ott.” 

The  next  picture  is  mostly 
“dog.”  Still,  by  looking  closely, 
I  can  see  a  boy  in  the  background. 
This  is  J.  Puckelwartz,  4923  Merri- 
mac  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  “In  addi¬ 
tion  to  visiting  you  this  coming 
summer,”  writes  this  Freckled 
Goldfish,  number  5167,  “my  chum 
and  I  are  going  on  a  farm  in  Wis¬ 
consin  during  our  vacation.  We’re 
also  going  to  explore  an  island. 
That  will  be  fun.  As  a  loyal 
Freckled  Goldfish  I  have  secured 
a  new  member.  His  name  is  John 
Volkober,  4845  Merrimac  Ave. 
The  name  of  the  dog  in  the  picture 
is  Spark.” 

Last  on  the  list  is  a  picture  of 
Jonas  Palant,  1699  Nelson  Ave., 
Bronx,  New  York,  N.  Y.  “Hav¬ 
ing  been  made  a  Freckled  Gold¬ 
fish,”  writes  Jonas,  “I’ll  do  the 
best  I  can  to  get  other  members, 
wanting  to  organize  a  branch  club. 
I’m  sending  the  necessary  stamps 
for  a  ritual.  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  I’m  an  author’s  friend.  Some 
day  I  might  come  out  to  see  you. 
I  bet  when  you’re  writing  books 
that  you’d  like  to  be  a  boy  again. 
Then  you  could  play  pirate  and 
do  things  like  that.” 

As  though  I  couldn’t  play  pirate 
now!  Oh,  boy,  Jonas,  you  don’t 
know  me  a- tall! 

LETTER  PALS 

LOT  of  boys  and  girls  who  en¬ 
joy  writing  letters  have  asked 
me  to  send  them  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  other  Leo  Edwards  fans. 
I  couldn’t  always  do  that,  for  often 
I’m  very  busy. 

But  in  all  new  “Chatter-Boxes” 
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I’m  publishing  the  complete  ad¬ 
dresses  of  all  letter  writers  and 
poets.  So,  if  you  want  a  letter 
pal,  simply  pick  out  a  name  to 
your  liking  and  get  busy.  I  can’t 
promise  you  that  you’ll  get  a  reply. 
But  you  may. 

SCHOOL  CLUB 

TYO  YOU  belong  to  this  club? 
^  It’s  easy  to  be  a  member.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  take  one  of 
my  books  to  school,  induce  the 
teacher  to  read  it  aloud,  or  let 
you  read  it  aloud,  reporting  the 
matter  to  me,  after  which  your 
name  will  be  included  in  the  club 
file.  This  club  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  big  Freckled  Goldfish 
club. 

The  names  of  all  club  members 
were  published  in  the  “Chatter- 
Box”  in  “Trigger  Berg  and  the 
Sacred  Pig.”  Also  the  names  of 
prize  winners  were  published. 
Here’s  the  general  plan:  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  the  names  of 
all  club  members  were  “put  into 
the  hat”  and  ten  names  drawn. 
Each  of  these  ten  boys  and  girls 
received  an  autographed  copy  of 
the  “Sacred  Pig.”  At  the  end  of 
the  second  year  twenty  names  will 
be  drawn,  omitting  the  names  of 
earlier  prize  winners,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year  thirty  names 
will  be  drawn.  Here  is  a  fine 
chance  for  you  to  secure  a  free 
autographed  book.  And  not  only 
that,  but  if  you  take  one  of  your 
Todd,  Ott,  Berg  or  Bean  books  to 
school,  and  it  is  read  aloud,  you’ll 
provide  fun  for  the  whole  room. 
That’s  something  to  think  about. 

“Having  read  about  the  School 
Club  in  the  ‘Chatter-Box’  in  ‘Jerry 
Todd,  Editor-in-Grief,’  ”  writes 
Jimmy  Manning  (Fantail  Junior), 


13  N.  Highland  Ave.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  “I  am  writing  to  inform  you 
that  I  induced  our  teacher  to  read 
aloud  ‘Poppy  Ott  and  the  Stutter¬ 
ing  Parrot.’  The  class  liked  the 
story  very  much.  My  Freckled 
Goldfish  club,  the  Fantail  Juniors, 
is  getting  along  fine.  We  recently 
took  in  two  new  members,  thus 
giving  us  a  total  of  ten  members. 
Bob  Ferris,  a  member  of  the  club, 
said  that  the  Freckled  Goldfish 
book  was  a  kid  book  when  he 
looked  at  the  cover.  But  I  got 
him  to  read  it,  and  now  he’s  crazy 
over  your  books,  reading  all  he 
can  get.  Our  dues  are  five  cents 
a  week.  You  know  about  Red  on 
the  totem  pole.  Well,  in  Baltimore 
where  I  live  the  kids  were  nearly 
all  on  flag  poles  until  it  came  time 
to  go  to  school  in  the  fall.  I 
wanted  to  be  a  flag-pole  sitter,  but 
the  pater  said  no,  and  no  it  was.” 

“I  didn’t  exactly  read  a  Jerry 
Todd  or  Poppy  Ott  book  to  my 
class,”  writes  Norman  Salshutz, 
who  has  other  contributions  in  this 
“Chatter-Box,”  as  you  will  note, 
“but  I  told  the  class  in  my  own 
words  about  Jerry  and  the  ‘Whis¬ 
pering  Mummy,’  up  to  the  point 
where  the  mummy  disappeared. 
After  school  almost  all  of  the  kids 
asked  me  what  happened  after  the 
mummy  disappeared.  I  told  them 
to  read  the  book  and  find  out.  I 
guess  they  did,  too.  For  now 
almost  every  member  of  my  class 
reads  Jerry  Todd  and  Poppy  Ott 
books.  We  keep  exchanging  books, 
and  every  time  I  get  the  necessary 
money  I  buy  a  new  Jerry  Todd  or 
Poppy  Ott  book.” 

“I  have  just  finished  ‘Jerry 
Todd,  Editor-in-Grief,’  ”  writes 
Donald  Pitman,  20  Dagobert  St., 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  “I  laughed 
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myself  sick  at  the  bakery  and 
‘baloney’  advertisements.  This 
story  was  more  funny  than  the 
others.  In  the  ‘Chatter-Box’  I 
saw  an  announcement  about  the 
new  Goldfish  buttons.  Wanting 
to  be  in  style  I  am  enclosing  a 
two-cent  stamp.  I  also  read  about 
the  School  Club  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  I  am  eligible  for  member¬ 
ship.  I  took  ‘Jerry  Todd  and  the 
Whispering  Mummy’  to  school 
and  asked  the  teacher  of  English 
to  read  it  to  the  class  in  place  of 
the  scheduled  book.  The  teacher 
took  a  vote  and  twenty-three  of 
the  thirty  members  of  the  class 
voted  for  Jerry.  The  teacher  read 
it  to  us  and  then  gave  us  a  test 
on  it.  Nearly  everyone  got  a  good 
mark  as  the  story  was  easy  to 
understand,  the  plot  was  natural 
and  the  story  kept  the  class  inter¬ 
ested.  Then  the  teacher  asked  me 
to  bring  another  similar  book  to 
school.  After  that  was  read,  and 
the  test  given,  about  ten  of  the 
boys  came  to  school  with  various 
Jerry  Todds,  Poppy  Otts  and 
Andy  Blakes.  Some  of  the  other 
classes  have  followed  our  lead  and 
everyone  is  talking  about  Jerry 
and  Poppy.  My  number  is  1247.” 

I  bet  the  boys  and  girls  in 
Donald’s  room  had  fun  when  the 
teacher  was  reading  those  books. 
And  surely  what  he  did  you,  too, 
can  do.  At  least  you  can  try. 
Always  remember  that  the  Todd, 
Ott,  Berg  and  Bean  books  are 
written  to  read  aloud.  Your 
teacher  will  be  glad  to  know  that. 
One  boy  in  Milwaukee  had  the 
teacher  read  every  one  of  his  Leo 
Edwards  books.  Also  this  boy  got 
his  teacher  to  organize  a  Freckled 
Goldfish  club  in  the  room.  They 
had  meetings  every  Friday  after¬ 


noon.  Of  course,  there  are  cross 
teachers.  That  can’t  be  denied. 
And  some  teachers  can  see  nothing 
good  in  series  books.  But  you 
might  tell  your  teacher  that  five 
of  my  books  were  serialized  by  The 
American  Boy  and  five  more  were 
serialized  in  the  Methodist  Sun¬ 
day-school  publications.  The 
point  is  that  there  can  be  good 
series  books,  as  well  as  poor  ones, 
and  I’m  working  very  hard  to  give 
boys  and  girls  the  kind  of  books 
that  should  be  welcome  in  all 
places  where  books  are  given  an 
audience. 

FRECKLED  GOLDFISH 

TT  MAY  surprise  new  readers  to 

learn  that  we  have  almost  8,000 
members  in  our  Freckled  Goldfish 
club.  In  fact,  by  the  time  this 
book  is  published  we  may  have 
close  to  10,000  members  in  the 
club.  Yes,  sir,  our  Goldfish  club 
is  something  to  talk  about!  On 
top  of  the  general  membership  we 
have  at  least  a  hundred  branch 
clubs,  all  of  which  are  providing 
boys  and  girls  with  added  fun. 
I’ve  attended  meetings  of  such 
clubs,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
the  young  organizers  of  these  clubs 
know  their  stuff.  A  boy  or  girl 
who  can  get  up  a  club  like  that, 
and  make  a  success  of  it,  is  a  real 
leader.  And  if  you  want  to  be  a 
leader,  here’s  a  chance  to  show 
what  you  can  do. 

Poppy  Ott  started  the  club.  He 
and  Jerry  had  a  similar  club  in 
their  book,  “Poppy  Ott  and  the 
Freckled  Goldfish.”  Even  before 
the  book  was  published,  informed 
young  letter  pals  of  mine  were 
asking  me  if  they  could  get  up 
branch  clubs.  That  gave  me  an 
idea.  Why  not  organize  a  national 
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club,  calling  it  the  Secret  and 
Mysterious  Order  of  the  Freckled 
Goldfish,  taking  in  members  from 
coast  to  coast?  “Fine!”  said  my 
publisher,  when  I  presented  the 
idea.  So  membership  cards,  de- 
designed  by  Bert  Salg,  were  pre¬ 
pared,  and  soon  the  requests  for 
membership  began  to  roll  in. 
Members  then  wanted  pins.  So 
we  got  out  pins.  Then  we  pub¬ 
lished  a  little  booklet  called  a 
ritual,  to  help  boys  and  girls  who 
wanted  to  organize  branch  clubs. 

To  join  the  club  simply  observe 
the  following  rules: 

(1)  Print  your  name  plainly. 

(2)  Supply  your  complete 

printed  address. 

(3)  Give  your  age. 

(4)  Enclose  two  two-cent  United 

States  postage  stamps  or 

four  one-cent  stamps. 

(5)  Address  your  letter  to 

Leo  Edwards, 

Cambridge, 

Wisconsin. 

Remember  that  each  new  mem¬ 
ber  receives  a  unique  membership 
card  designed  by  Bert  Salg,  the 
popular  illustrator  of  these  books. 
Containing  a  comical  picture  of 
Poppy’s  Freckled  Goldfish,  to¬ 
gether  with  our  secret  rules  (the 
picture  and  the  rules  are  printed 
on  the  card),  each  card  also  bears 
my  own  personal  autograph.  Also 
each  member  receives  a  club  pin, 
thus  distinguishing  him  as  a 
Freckled  Goldfish. 


LOCAL  CHAPTERS 

I  say,  many  initial  members 
wanted  to  organize  branch 
clubs.  Permission  was  granted  in 
each  case.  And  now  we  have  a 
printed  ritual  which  any  boy  who 
wants  to  start  a  Freckled  Goldfish 
club  in  his  own  neighborhood  can’t 
afford  to  be  without.  This  booklet 
tells  how  to  organize  the  club,  how 
to  conduct  the  meetings,  how  to 
transact  all  club  business,  and, 
probably  most  important  of  all, 
how  to  initiate  candidates. 

The  complete  initiation  is  given, 
word  for  word.  Naturally  these 
booklets  are  more  or  less  secret. 
So,  if  you  send  for  one,  please  do 
not  show  it  to  anyone  who  isn’t  a 
Freckled  Goldfish.  The  initiation 
will  fall  flat  if  the  candidate  knows 
what  is  coming.  Three  chief  offi¬ 
cers  will  be  required  to  put  on  the 
initiation,  which  can  be  given  in 
any  boy’s  home,  so,  unless  each 
officer  is  provided  with  a  booklet, 
much  memorizing  will  have  to  be 
done.  The  best  plan  is  to  have 
three  booklets  to  a  chapter.  These 
may  be  secured  (at  cost)  at  six 
cents  each  (three  two-cent  stamps) 
or  three  for  sixteen  cents  (eight 
two-cent  stamps).  Address  all 
orders  to,  Leo  Edwards, 

Cambridge,  Wis. 

Which  concludes  this  “Chatter- 
Box.”  Now,  I’ll  be  looking  for 
letters  and  poems  for  the  next 
“Chatter-Box.”  That’s  where  you 
come  in.  So  get  busy,  good  pals. 


"The  Books  you  like  to  read 
at  the  price  you  like  to  pay.” 


This  Isn’t  All ! 

Look  on  the  following 
pages  and  you  will  find  listed 
a  few  of  the  outstanding 
boys’  and  girls’  books  pub¬ 
lished  by  Grosset  and  Dunlap. 
All  are  written  by  well 
known  authors  and  cover  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects — 
aviation,  stories  of  sport  and 
adventure,  tales  of  humor 
and  mystery — books  for  ev¬ 
ery  mood  and  every  taste  and 
every  pocketbook. 


There  is  a  Grosset  &  Dunlap  book 
for  every  member  of  your  family. 


BOOKS  BY  LEO  EDWARDS 

Illustrated.  Every  Volume  Complete  in  Itself. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  who  laughed  until  their  sides  ached  over 
the  weird  and  wonderful  adventures  of  Jerry  Todd  and  his  gang  de¬ 
manded  that  Leo  Edwards,  the  author,  give  them  more  books  with  belt¬ 
bursting  laughs  and  creepy  shivers.  So  he  took  Poppy  Ott,  Jerry  Todd's 
bosom  chum  and  created  the  Poppy  Ott  series.  Now  there  are  two 
more  series.  The  Andy  Blake  and  the  Trigger  Berg — and  if  such  a  thing 
is  possible — they  are  even  more  full  of  fun  and  excitement  than  the  Jerry 
Todds. 

THE  JERRY  TODD  BOOKS 

JERRY  TODD  AND  THE  WHISPERING  MUMMY 
JERRY  TODD  AND  THE  ROSE  COLORED  CAT 
JERRY  TODD  AND  THE  OAK  ISLAND  TREASURE 
JERRY  TODD  AND  THE  WALTZING  HEN 
JERRY  TODD  AND  THE  TALKING  FROG 
JERRY  TODD  AND  THE  PURRING  EGG 
JERRY  TODD  IN  THE  WHISPERING  CAVE 
JERRY  TODD,  PIRATE 

JERRY  TODD  AND  THE  BOB-TAILED  ELEPHANT 
JERRY  TODD  EDITOR-IN-GRIEF 

THE  POPPY  OTT  BOOKS 

POPPY  OTT  AND  THE  STUTTERING  PARROT 
POPPY  OTT  AND  THE  SEVEN  LEAGUE  STILTS 
POPPY  OTT  AND  THE  GALLOPING  SNAIL 
POPPY  OTT’S  PEDIGREED  PICKLES 
POPPY  OTT  AND  THE  FRECKLED  GOLDFISH 
POPPY  OTT  AND  THE  TITTERING  TOTEM 

THE  ANDY  BLAKE  BOOKS 

ANDY  BLAKE 

ANDY  BLAKE’S  COMET  COASTER 
ANDY  BLAKE’S  SECRET  SERVICE 
ANDY  BLAKE  AND  THE  POT  OF  GOLD 

THE  TRIGGER  BERG  BOOKS 

TRIGGER  BERG  AND  THE  TREASURE  TREE 
TRIGGER  BERG  AND  THE  700  MOUSETRAPS 


GROSSET  &  DUNLAP,  Publishers ,  NEW  YORK 


THE  PEE-WEE  HARRIS  BOOKS 

By  PERCY  KEESE  FITZHUGH 
Author  of  “Tom  Slade,”  “Roy  Blakeley,”  “Westy 

Martin,”  Etc. 

Illustrated.  Every  Volume  Complete  in  Itself. 

All  readers  of  the  Tom  Slade  and  the  Roy  Blakeley 
books  are  acquainted  with  Pee-wee  Harris.  These  stories 
record  the  true  facts  concerning  his  size  (what  there  is  of 
it)  and  his  heroism  (such  as  it  is),  his  voice,  his  clothes, 
his  appetite,  his  friends,  his  enemies,  his  victims.  Together 
with  the  thrilling  narrative  of  how  he  foiled,  baffled,  cir¬ 
cumvented  and  triumphed  over  everything  and  everybody 
(except  where  he  failed)  and  how  even  when  he  failed  he 
succeeded.  The  whole  recorded  in  a  series  of  screams  and 
told  with  neither  muffler  nor  cut-out. 

PEE-WEE  HARRIS 

PEE-WEE  HARRIS  ON  THE  TRAIL 

PEE-WEE  HARRIS  IN  CAMP 

PEE-WEE  HARRIS  IN  LUCK 

PEE-WEE  HARRIS  ADRIFT 

PEE-WEE  HARRIS  F.  O.  B.  BRIDGEBORO 

PEE-WEE  HARRIS:  FIXER 

PEE-WEE  HARRIS:  AS  GOOD  AS  HIS  WORD 

PEE-WEE  HARRIS:  MAYOR  FOR  A  DAY 

PEE-WEE  HARRIS  AND  THE  SUNKEN  TREASURE 

PEE-WEE  HARRIS  ON  THE  BRINY  DEEP 

PEE-WEE  HARRIS  IN  DARKEST  AFRICA 

PEE-WEE  HARRIS  TURNS  DETECTIVE 

GROSSET  &  DUNLAP,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


THE  BUNNY  BROWN  SERIES 

By  LAURA  LEE  HOPE 

Author  of  the  Popular  "  Bobbsey  Twins  ”  Books,  Etc. 


Illustrated.  Each  Volume  Complete  in  Itself. 


These  stories  are  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  little  folks  from  about 
five  to  ten  years  of  age.  Their  eyes  fairly  dance  with  delight  at  the 
lively  doings  of  inquisitive  little  Bunny  Brown  and  his  cunning, 
trustful  sister  Sue. 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  ON  GRANDPA’S 
FARM 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUETLAYING  CIRCUS 
BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  AT  CAMP-REST-A- 
WHILE 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  AT  AUNT  LU’S 
CITY  HOME 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  IN  THE  BIG  WOODS 
BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  ON  AN  AUTO  TOUR 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  AND  THEIR  SHET¬ 
LAND  PONY 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  GIVING  A  SHOW 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  AT  CHRISTMAS 
TREE  COVE 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  IN  THE  SUNNY 
SOUTH 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  KEEPING  STORE 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  AND  THEIR  TRICK 
DOG 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  AT  A  SUGAR  CAMP 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  ON  THE  ROLLING 
OCEAN 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  ON  JACK  FROST 
ISLAND 

BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  AT  SHORE  ACRES 
BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  AT  BERRY  HILL 
BUNNY  BROWN  AND  HIS  SISTER  SUE  AT  SKYTOP 


GROSSET  &  DUNLAP,  Publishers ,  NEW  YORK 


THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  BOOKS 

For  Little  Men  and  Women 
By  LAURA  LEE  HOPE 
Author  of  "The  Bunny  Brown  Series,”  Etc. 


Durably  Bound.  Illustrated.  Uniform  Style  of  Binding. 
Every  Volume  Complete  in  It3elf. 


These  books  for  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
ten  stand  among  children  and  their  parents  of  this  generation 
where  the  books  of  Louisa  May  Alcott  stood  in  former  days.  The 
haps  and  mishaps  of  this  inimitable  pair  of  twins,  their  many  ad¬ 
ventures  and  experiences  are  a  source  of  keen  delight  to  imagin¬ 
ative  children. 

THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  IN  THE  COUNTRY 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  AT  THE  SEASHORE 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  AT  SCHOOL 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  AT  SNOW  LODGE 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  ON  A  HOUSEBOAT 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  AT  MEADOW  BROOK 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  AT  HOME 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  IN  A  GREAT  CITY 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  ON  BLUEBERRY  ISLAND 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  ON  THE  DEEP  BLUE  SEA 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  IN  THE  GREAT  WEST 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  AT  CEDAR  CAMP 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  AT  THE  COUNTY  FAIR 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  CAMPING  OUT 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  AND  BABY  MAY 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  KEEPING  HOUSE 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  AT  CLOVERBANK 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  AT  CHERRY  CORNERS 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  AND  THEIR  SCHOOL¬ 
MATES 

THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  TREASURE  HUNTING 
THE  BOBBSEY  TWINS  AT  SPRUCE  LAKE 


GROSSET  &  DUNLAP,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  SERIES 

By  LAURA  LEE  HOPE 

Author  of  The  Bobbsey  Twins  Books,  The  Bunny 
Brown  Series,  The  Blythe  Girls  Books,  Etc. 


Durably  Bound.  Illustrated.  Uniform  Style  of  Binding. 

Every  Volume  Complete  in  Itself. 

Delightful  stories  for  little  boys  and  girls  which  sprung  into 
immediate  popularity.  To  know  the  six  little  Bunkers  is  to  take 
them  at  once  to  your  heart,  they  are  so  intensely  human,  so  full  of 
fun  and  cute  sayings.  Each  story  has  a  little  plot  of  its  own — one 
that  can  be  easily  followed — and  all  are  written  in  Miss  Hope’s 
most  entertaining  manner.  Clean,  wholesome  volumes  which  ought 
to  be  on  the  bookshelf  of  every  child  in  the  land. 

SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  AT  GRANDMA  BELL’S 
SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  AT  AUNT  JO’S 
SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  AT  COUSIN  TOM’S 
SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  AT  GRANDPA  FORD’S 
SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  AT  UNCLE  FRED’S 
SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  AT  CAPTAIN  BEN’S 
SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  AT  COWBOY  JACK’S 
SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  AT  MAMMY  JUNE’S 
SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  AT  FARMER  JOEL’S 
SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  AT  MILLER  NED’S 
SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  AT  INDIAN  JOHN’S 
SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  AT  HAPPY  JIM’S 
SIX  LITTLE  BUNKERS  AT  SKIPPER  BOB’S 

GROSSET  &  DUNLAP,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


THE  RIDDLE  CLUB'  BOOKS 

By  ALICE  DALE  HARDY 

Individual  Colored  Wrappers.  Attractively  Illustrated. 
Every  Volume  Complete  in  Itself. 

May  be  had  wherever  books  are  sold.  Ask  for  Grosset  &.  Dunlap’s  list 


Here  is  as  ingenious  a  series  of  books  for  little  folks  as 
ever  appeared  since  "Alice  in  Wonderland.”  The  idea  of 
the  Riddle  Books  is  this,  three  girls  and  three  boys  de¬ 
cide  to  form  a  riddle  club.  Each  book  is  full  of  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  these  youngsters,  but  as  an  added  attraction 
each  book  is  filled  with  a  lot  of  the  best  riddles  you  ever 
lic^rd 

THE  RIDDLE  CLUB  AT  HOME 

How  the  members  of  the  club  fixed  up  a  club  room  in  the  Larue  Barn 
and  how  they,  later  on,  helped  solve  a  most  mysterious  happening,  and 
how  one  of  the  members  won  a  valuable  prize,  is  told  in  a  very  pleasing 
manner. 

THE  RIDDLE  CLUB  IN  CAMP 

Camping  on  the  edge  of  a  beautiful  lake  the  club  members  fall  in  with  a 
mysterious  old  man  known  as  the  Hermit  of  Triangle  Island.  Nobody 
knew  his  name  or  where  he  came  from  until  the  propounding  of  a  riddle 
solved  this  mystery. 

THE  RIDDLE  CLUB  THROUGH  THE  HOLIDAYS 

This  volume  takes  in  a  great  number  of  winter  sports,  including  skating, 
sledding  and  building  a  huge  snow  man.  It  also  tells  how  the  club  treas¬ 
urer  lost  the  dues  entrusted  to  his  care  and  what  the  melting  of  the  great 
snowman  revealed. 

THE  RIDDLE  CLUB  AT  SUNRISE  BEACH. 

Tells  how  the  club  journeyed  to  the  seashore  and  how  they  kept  up  their 
riddles  and  had  good  times.  Once  they  got  lost  in  a  fog  and  marooned  on 
an  island.  Here  they  made  a  marvelous  discovery. 

THE  RIDDLE  CLUB  AT  SHADYBROOK 

Many  exciting  adventures  happen  at  the  quaint  old  country  place  called 
Shadybrook  which  the  club  visits. 

THE  RIDDLE  CLUB  AT  ROCKY  FALLS 

How  the  club  went  exploring  up  the  river  and  the  adventures  they  had 
in  the  woods,  and  what  is  more  important  and  exciting,  how  they  solved 
the  mystery  of  the  deserted  hotel. 
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CAROLYN  WELLS  BOOKS 

Attracti7ely  Bound.  Illustrated.  Colored  Wrappers. 

THE  MARJORIE  BOOKS 

Marjorie  is  a  happy  little  girl  of  twelve,  up  to 
mischief,  but  full  of  goodness  and  sincerity.  In  her 
and  her  friends  every  girl  reader  will  see  much  of 
her  own  love  of  fun,  play  and  adventure. 

MARJORIE’S  VACATION 
MARJORIE’S  BUSY  DAYS 
MARJORIE’S  NEW  FRIEND 
MARJORIE  IN  COMMAND 
MARJORIE’S  MAYTIME 
MARJORIE  AT  SEACOTE 

THE  TWO  LITTLE  WOMEN  SERIES 

Introducing  Dorinda  Fayre— a  pretty  blonde, 
sweet,  serious,  timid  and  a  little  slow,  and  Dorothy 
Rose — a  sparkling  brunette,  quick,  elfdike,  high 
tempered,  full  of  mischief  and  always  getting  into 
scrapes. 

TWO  LITTLE  WOMEN 

TWO  LITTLE  WOMEN  AND  TREASURE 

HOUSE 

TWO  LITTLE  WOMEN  ON  A  HOLIDAY 

THE  DICK  AND  DOLLY  BOOKS 

Dick  and  Dolly  are  brother  and  sister,  and  their 
games,  their  pranks,  their  joys  and  sorrows,  are  told 
in  a  manner  which  makes  the  stories  '"really  true  ' 
to  young  readers. 

DICK  AND  DOLLY 

DICK  AND  DOLLY’S  ADVENTURES 
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